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|, on two matters connected with the industrial development of the 
e people feel strongly. There is a growing feeling among educated 
ians that needs protection, and that not only against foreign countries, 
ut against England as well. It behoves Government to take note of this 
sentin of an Eastern nation, I do not here enter into an elaborate 
(exa ion of the perennial controy of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion, Discussion of abstract princi igs not help much. But facts, 
ks oN ieee neg history of advanced countries, all point to the conclusion 
that: p tion at a certain encourages development, and does not 
_ necessarily increase the price of the article taxed. A body of Anglo- 
Indian opinion favours protection, and practical and responsible statesmen like 
Lord Minto and Sir Kdward Baker, according to newspaper report, are dis- 
sn ig opinion that nee tg is necessary for the industrial development 
of India. Sir Edward Baker is reported to have said : 
- £IT would give them a protective tariff. I would encourage the establishment of 
factories and favour them in every way as to the making of goods for India in competition 
with those of Europe, Japan and other parts of the wah. hat India needs is industrial 
~ development, and a protective tariff would bring that about. As it is, we are tied up by the ~ 
manufacturing industries of Great Britain, We can levy no duties to speak of upon our own 
i of cottons. We once had a tariff of 5 per cent., but the Manchester mill men objected, 
saying that it ruined their trade. They demanded that an excise-duty be added to equalise 
our competition, and the result was that the duty was reduced to 3} per cent., that amount 
being levied on all goods made in India. Do+ you wonder that the Natives object? A 
protective tariff would foster our industries, and we could in time build up a mighty industrial 
em 3 






« Tt is not thus a visionary ideal for which the people clamour. Is it too 
much for us to expect Government to move in the matter with spirit? It will 
be impossible to thoroughly conciliate the people until a proper and adequate 
system of protective tariff is introduced. 

_ "My Lord, the people are equally keen on the subject of fiscal autonomy 
for India. We want this Government to have a free hand in the determina- 
tion of the fiscal policy. The feeling is that, in the existing state of 
things, Indian interests are subordinated to those of England, and past 
experience shews that so long as our special interests do not receive indepen- 
dent treatment at the hands of the Government of India, there is small chance 
of any large industrial development. Fiscal autonomy is as much of a 
necessity as protection, and inasmuch as we cannot have a tariff of our own 
without Government having a freedom of action, it is more imperative 
than any measure of tariff reform. My Lord, we implore Government to 
concentrate their energies upon this important reform. 

“ My Lord, the Government decision on the subject of pioneering of industries 

_ by the State has been received with disappointment by the people. It is 

- difficult to understand why this Government should not take measures which 
have yielded excellent results in advanced countries like Japan. Here, again, 
the action of the Secretary of State is liable to misconstruction. The 

impression that a fond regard for English mercantile interests has prevented 

that statesman from taking an fr naa and unprejudiced view, should 
removed, and that as early as possible. 

“My Lord, the most pleasing item of expenditure in the whole Budget is the 
ion made next year for the reception of Their Imperial Majesties the 

‘and Empress of India for their Coronation on the sacred soil of 

. I can conceive of no expenditure which will prove more 
ive in the long run. The Coronation will be a great historical event, 
more — than ever to their beloved Sovereign a people, high 

and religious, to whom the Ruler is God’s vicegerent on . 

t is agreat thing for them to realise that their Sovereign feels such 
terest in this distant dependency that, at great personal sacri 


sacrifice, 

‘this long way to receive the homage which is his just due. The 
hag le to its inmost depths at the happy 
before J 












ord, before I close I must refer to another subject, though of a sad 
—] in the serious accident which has befallen Earl Crewe. Hi 


ntment as Secretary of State for India in succession to Lord 
ad in India with a genuine sense of pleasure and hope. We 
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expected much from him. Acting th patbont hanmony TT Four | 
he would have exerted a benevolent influence upon. e administrat 
have developed the reforms initiated by his illustrious ess 
have given Your Excellency ample seope and adi ities 
of conciliution which Your Excellency has so much at heart. ~My 
“Lord Crewe as Secretary of State for India and Your Excellency as 
we looked forward, with the liveliest feelings of hopefulness and confi 
a continuity of that happy combination to which, on a memorable occa) 
Lord Morley attributed all the success of the last five years’ administratic 
But, alas, our calculations have, for the time being, been upset. Now t 
united prayer of the nation goes up to the Almighty Father for Lord Orewe's — 
early restoration «to his former vigour and a successful career in the Indi 
Office,” A 2: 
The Hon'ble Mauve Ban Too: “My Lord, since the present Pro- 
vincial Settlement came into force in 1907-1908 it has gradually become 
evident that the results of it were not those anticipated by the Government 
India at the time the settlement was framed. Partly owing to over- mates 
of the receipts at that time and partly owing to the growth of the revenue since 
proving to be less than was assumed, the Province of Burma has not had at 
its ng the funds which it was ex would be available. On the — 
other hand, it was a Province so ill-equipped as compared with other 
Provinces of the Indian Empire that a large amount of expenditure was impera- 
tively called for to provide it with the most ordinary communications and 
accommodation. Instead, however, of being in a = to undertake such 
works, owing to the miscalculations of the settlement figures, Burma has in fact 
been engaged for the last three years in strenuous efforts to mect the most neces- — 
sary demands by forcibly restricting its expenditure in almost every direction. 
It seemed likely that this would continue during the year 19)1-1912, for at the. — 
time the Budget was first sent up the allotments had again been unduly reduced, 
and even with that the provision for public works was considerably below the 
sum taken as the standard figure at the time of settlement. But fortunately 
the Government of India has now admitted the seriousness of the situation and 
recognised that the cause of it was not extravagance on the part of the Burma 
Government, but simply the miscaleulations which had resulted in forcing om 
_the Province an inequitable settlement which allowed us gneufficient fonds ae 
for administration. Being also in a position this year to come 
to the assistance of Provincial Governments with subventions from 
‘Imperial funds, the Government of India has been pleased to contribute 
forty lakhs to aid the Provincial balances of Burma to enable 
more provision to be made for expenditure on Bducation and Sanitation. 
For this contribution I desire to express the thanks of the Province. 
‘As a measure of immediate relief it is most welcome and has alleviated 
for a time a situation that had become impossible. But I trust that I ar 
correct in saying that the Government of India do not themselves regard it as 
a solution of our difficulties. The Lieutenant-Governor had represented that: 
expenditure of forty lakhs a year for five years in addition to the funds alrea 
at his disposal under the settlement was necessary as the immediate measure: 
relief, to be followed or accompanied by a generous revision of the t 
of the settlement. In so far as the grant of forty lakhs may 
taken as the first instalment of such a contribution, I have noth 
complain about it, although the Lieutenant-Governor might well have 
left a freer hand as to the objects on which it was to be ex 
But no guarantee has yet been given that the— contribution will be 
repeated in the coming years. I do not expect that such a pl could be giver 
without reference to the circumstances of the future, but I think that it 
unreasonable to ask that, in view of the ample demonstration which hi 
ae of the crying needs of Burma, a promise should be made that, 
mperial Government finds itself in a favourable financial pos ; 
coming years, a like contribution will be made annually to Burma t 
‘sum named by the Lieutenant-Governor has been granted. 
Miah! al Government has refrained from giving ‘such an unde 
ef that certain variations in the terms of the Pr 
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to take effect from the beginning o 
I is permanen on. our “ so, I ven- 
ascepael Bam that the result of these alterations of the settlement 
very short of what is required. “In future we are to get five- 
of the land-revenue receipts instead of one-half and the whole of the 
16 enue in lieu of one-half o it, On the other hand, we are to defray 
whole of the forest expenditure instead of one-half of it as eviously. Inas- 
h as the effect of this arrangement was calculated out on the figures of the 
: 1909-1910, and the amount by which the Province of Burma would gain 
was subtracted from the Imperial assignment to Provincial funds under the head 
of Land-revenue Adjustment, a mere equilibrium resulted as ane the 
_ present, But it is suggested that we shall gain largely by the gro of our 
_ reyenues in the future as we shall get the additional fractions of such increases. 
It has, however, been our complaint throughout that our revenues have not 
~ imereased as expected, and it is particularly under the heads Land- 
 yevenue and Forest that we have been disappointed, Further, we do - 
_ not really obtain a full five-eighths of our legitimate land-revenue. The 
- export-duty levied on rice ex rted to ports other than British Indian 
ones is in fact part of our Jand-revenue and should be credited to that 
thead instead of to Customs. ‘This amounted, I am informed, to sums varying 
- between fifty-seven and a half lakhs in 1908-1909 and ninet, lakhs according to 
the estimate for the year 1911-1912. In 1904-1905 it sealiget ninety-eight and a 
half lakhs. All this is now taken by the Imperial Government as part of the 
Customs. If it were credited, as it should be, to the Land-revenue, the land- 
revenue receipts which we are to have in future would be substantially augmented. 
T would commend this suggestion to the serious consideration of the Hon’ble 
Finance Member, if he desires to take a step towards a real revision of the 
terms of the settlement. I do so the more earnestly because the forest receipts 
. of which Burma is in future to obtain the whole are increasing so slowly that 
‘a substantial benefit from this concession is hardly to be looked for. On the 
other hand, our forest expenditure is rising. It is expected to rise by three 
lakhs in the coming year, while the expected rise in receipts is only two and a 
half lakhs. In so far, therefore, as our new contract is concerned with forest 
receipts and expenditure, we have little cause for congratulation. 
* Possibly I may appear somewhat ungracious if I suggest that we have 
been accorded an additional fraction of the land-revenue receipts only when it is 
admitted that these receipts are not increasing at the rate expected and when 
- therefore it would appear that our boon becomes of less value. Though I gladly 
acknowledge the assistance given by the contribution of the forty lakhs ~ 
- subvention, I t that Iam unable to express gratitude for the alterations 
in the terms of the Provincial Settlement if they are meant to be put forward 
as an adequate revision of that agreement and if the settlement is intended 
to be made permanent on these lines. We should like a still larger share of 
vey “sisyae Se Re are and if we got that, we would gladly give a fixed assignment 
de a Provincial to Imperial in order to reduce our income to a reason- 
able figure. As the on’ble “Pandit Malaviya does not like such an 
arrangement for his Province, perhaps the Hon'ble Finance Member will let 
us have it instead of him. 
«J am much interested in the development of Education and am glad to 
soe that something has been given us for the extension of the Rangoon 
College, for the building of hostels and for some: other purposes. But we 
enormous arrears to make up in the provision of facilities for legal, 
al, engineering und other forms of technical education, as well as for 
ity courses in general knowledge. I look with much jealousy at the 
‘grants to Bengal which has had so much already. We do not want 
wince to be oyerrun by Bengalis. Much greater facilities ought 
given to Burmans for entering the professions and for os 
rher branches of the public service. I hope that the scheme for 
ty in Burma will soon come into effect and be generously 
eae Soran ot To dane Saands, ois 
glad to say somethi I e tow emplo; more 
, Post Office. I am much obliged to the Director General for 


nning of the new a year will 
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the practical sympathy which he has given to my ntat 
pers a I do net ln Indians from other Provinces in the Pt 
in Burma. Such men are always anxious to men of their own ce 
yacancies—even as postmasters, clerks and such like, so that the Burman 
kept out of work in his own Province and the Post Office is looked on with sus- 
icion. Many of these Indian postmasters cannot read the addresses on 
Be inase letters ; and they cannot write money order receipts in Burmese, 
so that the sender does not know whether he has got a proper receipt or not. 
It is not wonderful therefore that my people, though primary education is 
widespread, use the Post Office so little.” Pe eae 

The Hon’ble Sin Viruatpas D. THackersty: “My Lord, the Hon’ble Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson is entitled to our hearty congratulations on the very) 
satisfavtory Financial Statement that he has presented to us. I sayso in 
no mere conventional sense. I mean no disrespect to the other Departments 
when I say that we all feel that the Finance Department of Your Excel- 
lency’s Government has, in an especial manner, identified itself with our 
true national interests. My Lord, we are glad that the Hon’ble the Finance 
Member has been blessed with a large surplus in the current year, and that 
the coming year also presents so far no cause for anxiety. But it is not a 
very difficult thing to budget fora surplus, and I am sure that the Hon’ble- 
Member will forgive me for holding that the manner in which the surplus 
has been raised is not altogether unexceptionable. But, my Lord, this is a 
question of the past. And I feel that apart from the 2 millions devoted to 
the reduction of debt, xbout which I have already expressed my opinion, the 
way in which the surplus has been allocated shows great judgment and dis- 
crimination. I wish te thank the Goyernment of India and the Hon’ble 
Member for doing justice at last to Bombay Gity by giving it a grant of 50 
lakhs and thus making up the Secretary of State’s contribution as originally 
intended when the Bombay Improvement Trust Act was ; ‘ 

“My Lord, the Government are aware that this grant does not meet all 
the needs of the Bombay Improvement Trust, and that it does not remove all 
cause for complaints of differential treatment between Bombay and Calcutta. — 
But we are willing to accept this act of Government as an earnest of their good 
intentions, and I offer our sincere thanks to Your Excellency’s Government 
for lending a ready ear to the representations of the Local Government and 
people-of Bombay, whose claims to be called the first city in India and the 
second city in the Empire have been placed beyond any possibility of doubt 
by the returns of the last Census. I sincerely hope that our representation , 
regarding the much-needed enlargement of the resources of the Bombay 
Improvement Trust will receive equally fayourable consideration. 

“These are all the remarks which I propose to make on the general features 
of the Budget. My remaining observations will be devoted to certain 
important considerations suggested by the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s 
exposition of the behaviour of our currency system during the current year. 

“My Lord, I was greatly impressed, as no doubt others also have been, 
by some remarkable features of the current year to which the Hon’ble 
Finance Member has called attention in the section devoted to ‘ Exchange bs ee 
Currency’ in his able and lucid Financial Statement. He told us of. the 
striking economy in the use of rupees, as illustrated by the fact that during 
April to December of last year there was actually a net return of rupees from = 
circulation, instead of, as in previous ae a large absorption of rupees from 
our currency reserve. He further told us that in addition to the pi onl?) « 
millions of gold bullion, the greater part of the 3 millions in aed 
Imported during the nine months of the year, had passed straight into consump- 
tion. He seemed to infer from this fact that e people were beginning to | 
keep their savings in gold instead of as hitherto mostly in silver, and tua 
probably sovereigns were also working their way into active circulation. Con- _ 
currently with these features, there was, as inted out, a noteworthy — : 
Increase in the use of currency notes, justifying an increase in iary + 


reserve. These, my Lord, are truly significant phenomena and ey eae pee 
fu tl e jin ha 








‘my mind that the time has come when we may take a 
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of neasur needed to place our currency system on a 3 
stable footing. From the very first, it has been y recognised that a 
x dard with a gold currency must be the final goal of our currency 
Policy, As this has been doubted, I would trouble the Council with a few 


© The Indian voabony f Committee of 1898, presided over by the late Lord 
Wolverham eras then Sir Henry Fowler, whose recent death we all depiore, after 
pointing out that the Government of India favoured a gold standard with a 
gold curren¢y, observed : ‘We are in fayour of making the British sovereign 
legal tender and a current coin in India. We also consider that, at the same 
Gi e, the Indian Mints should be thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of 
_ gold on terms and conditions such as govern the three Australian Branches 
of the Royal Mint.’ The Finance Member of the Government of India, the 
Hon'ble . Clinton Dawkins, in his Finance Statement for 1900-01, 
concluded an exposition of the change effected in the currency policy a few 
months previously, with an important announcement. ‘It has heen decided,’ 

_ he declared, ‘to constitute a branch of the Royal Mint at the Bombay 

_ Mint for the coinage of gold. The terms of ‘the proclamation to be 
issued under the Imperial Coinage Act have been settled, and we are merely 
waiting now until the Royal Mint has satisfied itself as regards the Mint 
premises and appliances in Bombay. A representative of the Royal Mint is 
starting this week for Bombay to report, ‘The gold from the Mysore mines is 
indeed already reaching us in anticipation of coinage, and we count upon 
receiving an annual increment to our stock of gold of from 1} to 2 millions from 

this source.’ The whole scheme would seem to have fallen through and not a 
single sovereign has been coined all these years. And indeed I doubt if 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns are the most suitable coins for India. I believe 
that if a oie gold coin were minted it would rapidly become popular in 

the country. The nett receipts of gold into the country during the ten years 
ending 1904-05 amounted to nearly 57 crores of rupees. In the last six years 
they amounted to over 70 crores. The average nett imports of gold during - 

the last ten years has been to the value of over 10 crores. If the Secretary of 
State had confined his drawings to his own requirements on revenue account, 

the amount and the value of gold that would have come to India would 
have been considerably larger. A defence of this policy of selling Council 
bills to meet trade requirements was attempted by the then Finance M ember, 

His Honour Sir Edward Baker, in the Financial Statement for 1906-1907. 
‘Since the closing of the Mints and the establishment of the gold standard, ’ 
said the Finance Member, ‘the only means of obtaining currency that was 
open to trade, apart from the purchase of Council drafts and transfers, was 

to bring out gold to India. When, as is now the case, a sufficient stock of 
gold has been accumulated in the currency reserve to make the standard 
effective, and so long’ as gold is not to any large extent in active circulation, 

this method is wasteful; for it involves the eventual reshipment of the 
imports of that metal to Europe for the purchase of silver for coinuge. To avoid 
this result the policy of Government has been to sell Council drafts freely so as 

to supply the trade demand to the fullest extent up to the limit of our capacity to 
‘meet them. A recent development of this policy has taken the form of selling 
reg es transfers against aaseiste of gold from Australia, which are thus 
diverted from India to London.’ I may say here that the gold standard reserve 

_ fund at that time stood at 12} million pounds, whereas now it is nearly twenty 
“Jt will thus be seen that every effort has been made to  sethaet gold from 
coming to India on the plea that there is no use for it here. Every pound over 
_ and above the actual requirements of the Home charges which the 
of State has drawn gh Council bills is so much gold intercepted from 
ming to India. The official apologye which I have quoted above does not 
vey the whole truth. It is well known that the main reason’ why gold is 
lowed to come to India is the pressure from the London money market, 

ose interest it is to retain as much gold as they can in London. The Hon’ble 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson told us last year that it is not to the interest of 
allow the London money market to be disturbed. But I submit, my 
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_goinage of gold. I may observe in passing th 
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Lord, the circulation of ld in India is: ant from 
view and, after all, the Pr iden market is sufficiently strong & 
jtself. Moreover, London is not able to prevent the export. 
tries other than India when the trade conditions denjand. eae 
“ My Lord, I submit that no serious attempt has been made to put 
active circulation in this country. In spite of the strenuous endeavour 
cept gold which would have otherwise come to India, the country has 
on Sessbing an increasing quantity of the precious metal and, as the 


















the Finance Member has said, during the current year even soy 
been .directly absorbed. My Lord, it is not my idea that ment. 
undertake at once to give gold coins in excha orrupees. Such an obliga 
to use the words of the Indian Finanoaieana ttee of 1898 with reference to 
gold reserve, would impose on Government a liability to find gold at a moment’s 
notice to an amount which cannot be defined before-hand, particularly as 
know that India has at present in circulation about 200 crores of rupees. W 
I suggest is that, without spaking soe other change whatever in the present 

arrangements, the Mints should be opened to the free coinage of gold in _ 
rupee pieces, This coin must be stam with an Indian pa ye indi 
its value in the vernacular languages on the reverse as in the nickel anna piece. 
If this is done, I am quite confident that within a few years a considerable 
uantity of gold will into circulation, I may point out that this year in 
Riaihay ‘a considerable amount of revenue was paid into a district treasury in — a 
sovereigns, as was mentioned by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in @ 
recent speech. In my personal experience, the anks in the Bombay Presidency, _ 
in order to save freight, took over sovereigns from Bombay instead of rupees — __ 
for part of their currency requirements, and sovereigns were rapidly taken “3 ee 
to the indian habit | 4 


by the up-country people. It may be argued thal, owi 
Soiding the paid fe will pass out of Geetasion, 74 do not believe that 
there is any hoarding strictly speaking in these days, and even Indian Princes 
who used to hoard on a large scale are freely resorting to investments. __ 
But even if the habit has not altogether disappeared, the hoarding tae eee 
current coin is a source of greater strength than the hoarding of uncoined 
metal, Whenever the balance of trade goes against us and the value of gold 
touches export point, then the gold hoards will come out i as final 
rupees haye been coming out in recent years. Thus, whether the gold remains 
in circulation or in hoarding, it will form our first line of defence in case of 
any emergency, and the gold standard reserve will not be touched until the 
coins in circulation or hoards are exhausted. I may call the attention ‘of the — 
Council to the fact that Ido not propose to touch the gold standard reserve, — 
which must remain as it is.as the ultimate guarantee of our currency policy. — 
In fact my proposal does not interfere with the existing arrangements in any — 
way but is supplementary to them. Such a policy will immensely strengthen 
the position of our currency. I strongly believe that this policy, if successful, 
and if alarge quantity of gold goes into circulation as think it will, will — 
naturally lead to the Indian currency system being established on an automatie 
gold basis. I may add that if Government, instead of remaining a passiy 
spectator, would actively interest itself in the matter and assist the circulation 
of gold coins by studying the tastes and habits of the people and the requ ren 
ments of trade, they will greatly accelerate this desirable consummation. 
Lord, I submit that this is the most convenient opportunity, if Government 
accept the views put forward by me, to give effect to them. In the fifteen 
years previous to the closing of the Mint to silver, the nett addition to currer 
was 105 crores. From 1893-1900 there was no addition to the yer es Fr 
1900 to 1907, 843 crores were added to the currency. Since there h 
been no new coinage. The balance of trade in the year 1909 went against 
necessitating our parting with some portion of our gold reserve in ¢ 
for rupees, and in the current year all the ru t ulated in 
standard reserve in the previous two years haye bd Racked ie pot 
and gold has come back. If the season happens, as we all hope it w 
favourable, the country is sure to require additional currency at 
date,and this is the most opportune paar. open the “Arints 
that until we have a 
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ulating in the country, there will be much to be said in 
ument of the commercial communities against the present 
nment of holding practically the whole of our gold in London. 
fear that in time of emergency it may be difficult for the London 
with the aa ; : 
‘ suggestion that I should like to make for strengthening our 
make the hundred-rupee note universal. I am sua te mothe from 
ial Statement that the Government are satisfied that the introduction 
new universal notes up to fifty rupees have contributed materially to the 
popularity of our Paper Currency, When the Bill to legalise this 
gposal was brought forward, the Indian commercial communities strongly 
advocated the making of the notes universal up to 100 rupees. But Govern- 
- ment were naturally cautious. I find it stated that Government are carefull 
considering the extension of this principle, and I hope that they wi 
come to conclusion that they may safely make the one hundred rupee 
note universal. one as mss ceeelge sins are, as Government are aware. 
_ very” and largely y the commercial community. I strong! 
etalerd that tho circulation of our currency notes will largely esau if thie 
suggestion is adopted. It will not only be a great facility to trade, but it will 
also in my opinion indirectly strengthen our currency position. With a larger 
amount of note circulation we can safely hold a larger proportion of gold in 
the currency reserve. 

“Jn conclusion, my Lord, I may be permitted to point out that if we are 
successful in introducing gold into our currency through the policy indicated 
above, and if we are successful in placing a larger amount of neti into our ecur- 
rency reserve owing to increased circulation of currency notes, the chances of any 

_ demand on our gold standard reserve will become remote, and when such circum- 
stances have stood the test of time the objections to the investment of our gold 
standard reserve will cease to have force, and thus it may ultimately become 
a real asset, to be set off against the non-productive debt about which we have 
heard so much recently. My Lord, I cannot think of a more auspicious 
occasion for inauguratiug a gold currency in India than the Imperial visit to 
our country for the purpose of personally announcing the accession of Their 
Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress to the throne.” 

». The Hon’ble Mr. Currnavis : “ My Lord, the Budget under discussion 

__ is satisfactory beyond dispute, whether the revenue or the expenditure be consi- 
dered. With the exception of an accidental accession of income from the sales 
of Bengal opium and the duty on silver, the large revenue of the current year 
' is the result of normal conditions,—industrial, commercial and agricultural,— 
_ while the expenditure has been discriminating. ‘The large surplus has been 
. a to the best use. But for the uncertainty hanging over the Opium revenue, , 
he financial position of the Government is fairly strong. I beg to congratulate’ 
- Government on it, and the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson on the success 
_ of the measures he took to relieve last year’s tension. 
“My Lord, the allotments of £40,000 for initial expenditure in the Central 
- Provinces on Education and Sanitation and of Rs. 18,45,000 for the Tendula 


oo must be thankfully received. It is also gratifying to learn 


















t ti : and the Mahanadi schemes are being considered by Gov- 
ment. Broa d of course have afforded greater pleasure to the local people. 
rrant for Education and Sanitation been larger. 
y Lord, the ange gy rtanee of the Central Provinces inspires 
ple the desire t Caeccuimient will be pleased to raise the local 
tration to the status of a Lieutenant-Goyernorship. The Province, I 
is going to get a Legislative Council. It will be quite in_the 
things that a lLieutenant-Governor should replace the Chief 
the Central Provinees have one grievance, irrespective of the 
formed that the Government of 1 have decided to abolish 
» Central Provinces. It has already been abolished in the 
- But the abolition will mean a serious curtailment of the 


bodies. People in the Central Provinces have become 
duty. The octroi is our principal source of revenue, Hf 
; piety ta “9 th * eae if : « x VIM 
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the local bodies are all at once deprived of the octroi, they 
good the loss by additional direct taxation. Now, notwit 
principles of political economy, + taxation 1s extren 
unsuited to the conditions of the Central Pro s. I thi 
about the United Provinces, but, in the Central Provinces, recourse 
direct taxation will be attended a serious discontent, As President 
Municipal Committee of Nagpur, I beg to enter an emphatic protest 
the proposal. “Ay 
“My Lord, the threatened loss in the Opium revenue, however, requires 
than makeshift methods of recoupment. A sound and satisfactory soli 
the difficulty must be found, In 1907, L pleaded in this Council for co 
sation from the British treasury. We were then assured by the Finance 
that ‘this aspect of the question has not escaped our attention.’ But ba n 
we do not know what the Government of India have done to press the cla: 
upon the British Government. An early announcement by Government 
their intentions will relieve the pedple’s anxiety. Pascal 
“My Lord, scrutiny into one of the contributory. causes of pein 
suggests thoughts of grave moment. The four-anna duty on silver has yielded 
more than the expected revenue, and accounts for 67> akhs of rupees of the 
surplus. The report is that the improvement is the result of heey speculation 
in the metal in which certain banks, owned and managed by ndians, have 
participated. The allegation demands careful enquiry. e outstanding com- 
plaint in India is that there is a heavy annua drain. upon her, that 
the country is being exploited by British capitalists, I do not Paes to 
examine the merits of the complaint. Speaking anlinsly for myself, I think — 
it is exaggerated and unjust. We owe muchof our mt develop- — 
ment to foreign capital, and we cannot do without imported capital for 
years to come. But whether necessary or not, it would be folly to ignore the 
stern realities of the position. It has been ealeulated that £350,000,000 has 
been invested by Englishmen in commercial concerns in India, over and above 
the amount (£180,000,000) lent by England to India for railways and irriga- — 
tion canals. ‘The annual return upon nearly 600 million pounds sterling Sees 
invested capital must in any case be large. The remedy for the drain, in my. 
humble opinion, lies, not in. fretting and querulousness, but in the gradual 
replacement of British capital by indigenous ca ital. An Anglo-Indian , | 
authority calculates that the hoarded wealth of India is about apr blige acs % 
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or exactly the amount invested by British capitalists. Patriotic effort sh 
therefore be directed to the larger and freer employment of Indian capitalin 
industrial concerns. That is the only practical way to prevent the drain, or, 
in erat words, to intercept the profits that now legitimately go to the British 
capitalist. i Pap 
“Of late there has been a healthy change in the ideals of the people, — 
“Yollowed by a spurt of industrial and commercial activity. Government should 
not only view the movement with satisfaction, se foster it as they lat: 
done in the past by guidance and serious efforts at the organisation of. r y 
ps yar but they should closely watch it, with a view to keep it within — 
safe channels and to prevent reckless speculation and gamble. My 
in this view of the responsibility of the Government, they would be jus 
in providing stringent legislative checks upon the. operations of — 
important concerns as ban and insurance companies, and in  providin 
for the ponies examination by official auditors of the accounts 
all these Indian concerns. My Lord, the failure of these companies wi 
not only entail present ruin upon many, but, what is far more importan 
make Indian capital a hundred times more shy than it is at present, - 
back the industrial progess of the country by at least 1 he and wil 
the number of the unemployed. The better mind of I thinks that, 
























ment should take action at an early date. I am/‘glad tha the Hes 
Olark has said this morning that a Pop mgt en oar ate 
“y Panies is now before the Secreta of State in Council. aa sai 
ier “ My Lord, the economic problem. stands ig 
demanding sympathetic consideration and daliohte ha : and 
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e total population, Bor po wares a ig epidemics, invests it with 
ravity. In consequence of the impact of Western ideas upon Bastern 
the e are growing. This economic problem must be 
_if there is to be lasting quiet in the land. Anything 
ich 1¢ industrial development of the nation has thus an adminis 
ve aspect which must seriously engage the attention of Government. At 
time, Government should devise means for providing new careers for 
#; on. The Indian ‘unemployed’ also must be sympatheticall 
ated. 1 fully believe Government are alive to their responsibilities, and 
sise the point only in view of the constructive work of reform Your 
Excellency has undertaken. 
“My Lord, the policy of conciliation Your Excellency has enunciated for the 
~ administration of India has justly evoked universal applause. Your Excellency’s 
attitude towards students—full of sympathy, benevolence and kindly interest— 
has been appreciated and admired. But may I take this opportunity to impress 
_ upon my countrymen the need for sobriety, moderation and whole-hea co- 
¥ raga with Government in such circumstances? I have too great a faith in 
_ their intelligence to suspect that they do not realise the impotence of anarchy 
- and violence as instruments in any rational scheme of national regeneration. 
Let us not rake up the past; let us bury the hatchet. When the Government 
are so - lng semana and conciliatory, we can only gain by responding to their 
efforts as ves good citizens. We have undoubtedly a right to be governed 
well and in our interests, but we have also a corresponding duty to perform. 
We must co-operate with Government in the maintenance of law and order, 
and must, by our good and peaceful conduct, provide facilities for reform and 
advancement. : 

“ My Lord, the intended visit of Their fe, Ta Majesties is full of mean- 
ing and poate 3 it is pregnant with possibilities, The people are intensely 
loyal to the Throne, so the Coronation at Delhi will stir their hearts to their 
inmost depths, I have fervent hope the voice of sedition, if there is any still, 
will be drowned for ever in the hosannas of a grateful nation.” 

The Hon'ble Mx. Suna Rao: . “ My Lord, I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating the Hon’ble the Finance Member on the prosperity Budget he has 
presented to the Council this year with so much ability and lucidity. The Budget, 
my Lord, is marked by three notable landmarks. The first and the most import- 

“ant is the forthcoming visit of His Majesty the Sgaland 2a whose call as the 
_. Prince of Wales for greater sympathy in the administration of the country 
' was followed by the inauguration of important changes in the constitution of 

the islative Councils and in the Sasantive Councils of the sere’ This 
‘is in an unique event in the history of India. We regard His Majesty’s 
visit as a happy augury for drawing England and India closer together in 
bonds of amity and goodwill. We look forward to this auspicious visit to be 
associated with the inauguration of reforms in the administrative machinery, 
which is only a complement to the legislative machinery of the Government. 
» > The next important landmark is the change introduced and the principles 

- enunciated in regulating the financial relations between the Local Govern- 

ments and the Government of India, though Madras, I am afraid, is not much 
of a gainer by the settlement. I congratulate the Hon’ble the Finance 
- Member on the care and ability he has shown in solving this intricate question 
_ and securing as far as possible cial independence for Local Governments 
~ under conditions. The third landmark is the large sum of nearly 
_ 147 lakhs placed at the disposal of Local Governments, nearly 90 lakhs for 
ication and 57 lakhs for Sanitation, besides nearly 14 crores for some special 

nes of different Provincial Governments. We are deeply indebted to the 
rnment of India for these grants, the largest ever made during these 











A n inn) ‘tant question arises with regard to the sums which are at 
isposal o ee Kerang towards the general extension of Education 
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nt in Sanitation. On what ‘principles should these sums be 





Fhe» tk they may ostensibly be required to meet urgent 
ve on the Provincial Budget and give a large scope for 
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‘money on projects which for the time 


“Schools and also to maintain them. I believe it will be fow on 


tions under private bodies have grown up there in efficiency and usefulness. 






















the expenditure of Provincial balances. 


which in the long run do not come u to ou . 
may point out that in the Budaotof 9 
at ; Ben 







some portion of rad at least ree : s cheng perce u 
Much caution is therefore necessary In Jayh wn efinite ciph 
the utilization of monies that may from time to time be rene - the . 





of Local Governments, and it is necessary that they _ 
rigorous scrutiny by Legislative Councils where they exist. for 
that it is proposed by the Madras Government to establish four mod 
Schools at a cost of 1-20 lakhs; and the whole scheme is to establish : 
model schools at an extra recurring cost of 4°43 lakhs. tie Wao 
“ Tn this connexion I wish to raise the question as to the attitude of 
Government of India with regard to Secondary Education both English 
Vernacular. The past policy as laid down in the famous Despatch of 1 
is that — : ie 
‘No G + coll hools shall be founded in future in any district where a — 
sufficient saauber Ot samlltglige exe, seabi33 with the assistance of the State, of supplying — 
the local demand for education.’ Ke) 


“The Despatch says— af ones 

‘We look forward to the time when any general system of education entirely provided 
by Government may be discontinued, with a gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid 
and when many of the existing Government institutions may be safely closed or transferred 
to the management of local bodies under control of, and aided by, the State,’ — 


“The resolution of the Government of India appointing the Education 
Commission in 1882 points out that the Government is ready to do all it canto 
foster a spirit of independence and self-help among the people, and that itis 
willing to hand over any of its own colleges or schools in suitable cases to bodies 
of Native gentlemen if they would undertake’ to manage them satisfactorily 
as aided institutions. It says : . 0, UE aia 

“ It is specially the wish of the Government that municipal bodies should take a large 

















and increasing share in the management of public schools within their own jurisdiction” 
«“ The Education Commission, after careful consideration of the question, — 





recommended— 


‘That all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the “gradual transfer to local Native 
management of Government schools of secondary instruction (including schools attached 
first and second grade colleges) in every case in which the transfer can be effected without. 
lowering the standard or diminishin “the supply of education and without endangering the 
permanence of the institutions transferred.’ ahs 


“This policy of ‘continuous withdrawal’ was given effect to in some 
Provinces, notably in Madras, and during the last quarter of a century inst . 
We have in Madras so many as 450 institutions nearly, managed 
private bodies, as against four of Government, excluding Europeans sche 
Tt appears that, notwithstanding the previous emphatic declarations 
Secretary of State and the Government of India, there is a chan 
policy of Government. It is said that ‘to maintain a satisfactory 
efficiency’ model secondary schools under direct Government mana 
needed, one for each district, and accordingly steps are taken to 
achat even though there are private secondary schools in existence 
“My Lord, it is necessary to examine the policy of starting 1 
whose direct effect is to discourage local effort and the spiri of ini 
self-help among the people. Ita to me that this polic 
withdrawal should be steadily n view and enforced in all Pr 
“The experiment now in this direction is costly as G 
to spend very much more on their schools than what a private — 
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in this poor country do not come up to the standard 
We t and they have not Peco ep Dascromtaly the modern 
ion in the same way as Government schools have done. This 
sufficient funds are not placed at their dis by the Government, 
Public Service Commission recommended that ‘the improvement 
ension of institutions under private management’ ought to ‘be the 
care of the Department.’ § should therefore be taken, my 
them with more funds. Of late some theories have been put 
at young men have got out of hand, because the Government 
a sufficient number of model schools of their own. . If you compare 
_ where the number of Government schools is at the lowest 
re aided schools have freer play, and Bengal, where you have 38 
nment schools, you will find how baseless and unwarranted by facts 
is this supposition. The manning of Government schools by Europeans 
ees: ~ matters, “eer - sracvearng hand will rit, i = raid, 
on ency in view e iso tion occupi uropeans 
~ in this cour The true remedy lies in wer aieertgien e : Fe 
“Instead of giving room to the suspicion that the old policy is departed from 
and starting English secondary schools now, it is necessary, my Lord, for 
_ the Government to take up the question of Vernacular Secondary Education 
- and examine whether they have done their duty in this matter. It is necessary 
also to consider how far it is possible to co-ordinate the Vernacular and indigenous 
‘sytems of education in the country. I need hardly point out that the 
: ent of Vernaculars and Vernacular High Schools have not up to 
date received sufficient attention. The number of Vernacular High Schools 
in this vast country including Burma can be counted on one’s fingers. The 
Court of Directors in their Despatch of 1854 lay down the principle, which 
is approved by the Government of India in their resolution of 1904, that 
‘ European knowledge should gradually be brought by means of Indian Verna- 
culars within the reach of all classes’ of the people,’ and point out that * it is 
‘indis le therefore that, in any general system of education, the study of them 
(Vernaculars) should be assiduously attended to. And any acquaintance with 
improved European knowledge which is to be communicated to the great mass 
of people ............ can only be conveyed to them through one or other of their 
Vernacular ’ We look therefore to the English language 
and to the Ver languages of India together as the remedies of the 
diffusion of European knowledge.’ They therefore placed this subject on 
‘a level in point of importance-with the instruction to be conveyed through 
the English language as pointed out in the Despatch of 185%. The result 
of the policy during the last half a century may be summed up in the words 
ee Curzon : 
© Ag a matter of fact we rashed ahead, he said at the Simla Conference in 1901, ‘ with 
our English education, and Vernaculars with their multitudinous™¢clientéle have been left 
almost standing at the post. They have to make up a good deal of lee-way in the race, before 
any one can be suspected of showing them undue favour.’ 
rf Sp in in 1905, he said, ‘as regards the Vernaculars, which 
for long 
















] be the sole instruments for the diffusion of knowledge 
except a small minority of Indian people, we found them in 
being neglected and degraded in the pursuit of English, and in 
svery bad English, for the sake of its mercantile value.’ Thus, 
ding the recognition of the claims of the Vernaculars, no st 
‘been taken to bring the Vernacular secondary education in 
ish secondary educa tion. I submit that the time is come 
‘ernacular education should be given a proper place in the scheme 
correlated on the one hand to indigenous institu- 
nglish Colleges ; for after all it is the basis of all 
ial occupation. But it must be such as to fit our young 
iveli No doubt students at present are not attrac 
“school because it is neither adapted to their pursuits 
prizes of the public service or + certo employ- 
sary that the courses should be so arranged that 
a Vernaculs xeondary school with English 






for Education will explain to us the principles on which he has made 






















© [atr, Subba Rao; Mr. An 
as a second may have facilities to ap for | 
Matriculation Examination and become eligible for admission 
Service or to Arts or Professional Colleges, with\a short addit tral 
necessary. Such schools ought to have @ modern side attached to them, so | 
they may bear directly upon the life of the young men who may not care to j 3 
the University. . Ee idihes 
“ My Lord, English secondary _ education has been fostered 

“gcholarships and encouraged by the prospects it opens to the youth 
the country, and it may take many years before Vernacular secondary 
education can take its proper place side by side with English secondary educa-— 
tion. Under the circumstances it is necessary in the present state of the 
country that Vernacular secondary schools should be started by the Govern- 
ment, one in each district at least, instead of model English secondary schools, 
and nursed on tho same principles on which English schools were nursed, such 
as by the grant of scholarships, by making the students eligible for the Gov- 
ernment examinations and for the University course, ete. These schools, if 
properly organised and fostered, will become as good feeders to the Profes- 
sional and Arts Colleges as the English secondary schools, with this advantage, 
that the students therein will be trained through their own Vernacular without 
much waste of their energy and time as is now entailed in -the Hagia: it 
schools. Further they will provide a good preliminary training for students 
who wish to join Sanskrit Colleges, Schools of Art, Commerce, Agriculture, ete. 
In this connection, I venture, my Lord, to commend to the Government the _ 
scheme of education adopted in the National College at Calcutta as to the | 
lines on which the studies in Vernacular schools might be arranged. I hope — 
that this important question will reecive the attention of the Government 
and a beginning made in the coming year, as a large amount of surplus is 
budgetted by the Hon’ble the Finance Member.”’ 

The Hon'ble Mr. ANDREW: “ My Lord, last year during the Bu debate 
vigorous attacks were made by some of my official colleagues from other Presi- 
dencies on the Hon’ble the Finance Member, and as he was rather sant pressed, 
especially by the Hon’ble Member from the Punjab, I came forward withan 
expression of sympathy and said that, whatever others en | have tosay,I had — 
nocomplaint to make on behalf of Madras. The Hon'ble Member seemed _ 
rather grateful for the support I thus rendered him, and he told the Council — 
that of all his flock the gentle lamb of Madras was the jonly one that had 
greeted him with a friendly bleat. I thought, my Lord, that I had gained his _ 
affections to some extent and that I became, ina sort of way, the Benjamin 
of his flock, and when the Hon’ble Sir Sassoon David confidently predicted a — 
very large os surplus this year to be divided amongst the Provinces, I thought 
that I would receive, if nota double portion, at alleventsa fairshare, Well, my a 

- Lord, the Hon’ble Member apparently handed over that surplus to the Hon’ble 
Member for Education, and I cannot say that I think fea: as given Madras 
fair treatment at all, Out of 147 lakhs for Education and Sanitation, he 
has given Madras only 10 lakhs, less than any other Province in the whole 
of India, except the Central Provinces, of whose share the Hon’ble Mr. 
has just complained. bs 
“ Tf I look now to the Sgnemear sing grants made from other sources 
revenue other than grants made under the terms. of the Provincial Settleme 
I find that, out of 104 lakhs distributed, Madras does not get a single ruy 
The Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas Thackersey has just told us that that surplus 
been distributed by the Finance Member with great uipese and tl 
great satisfaction is felt in Bombay, which gets 50 lakhs, though he go 
rather to complain of the differential | 
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| treatment between Bombay and Calew 
Well, my Lord, if Sir Vithaldas is not satisfied that Bombay, th 
second oily of the Empire, should get 50 lakhs, I think I may, on behalf « 
my Presi acres that I cannot be satisfied that Madras, the third 
the Empire, shoul not got anything of all Soe sh fe 
“The Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson said that the Hon’ble 


vi bution. Ido not know on what principle the Hon’ble Mr. Butler 
regards Madras. Does he el pe tat Moira ta so advanced 






1 surplus that she can effect all the improvements whi 
Or does he, with the Finance Member, no lon * regard water 
in to be fed so much as a step-son to be starved ? if he does, Ican only 
jin Calcutta even a step-son is entitled to the protection of the Society 
Protection of Children. Ifear, my Lord, that the real reason is that 
8 has during past years accumula considerable surpluses and that 
ry virtues areabout to turn to her misfortune. Madras, it is true, has 
usbanded her resources very carefully in past years, but it was with a view to 
the 4 benefit of the Presidency. She has not, like another Province of 
_ which the Hon’ble Sir Fleetwood Wilson spoke, ‘ eaten up large balances by 
hasty and ill-considered increases in recurring expenditure.’ 
_ * Attention has, during the few years, been rather frequently drawn 
to the accumulated surpluses of . ‘Two years ago the Hon'ble Mr. Meston 
in his Financial Statement referred to Madras’s ‘ample balances,’ and even 
then I felt some alarm as to the effect that these balances would have, and I 
drew attention in the Council to the fact that that ample balance was due to 
that tradition of careful and economic management which had long characterised 
Madras administration and which had led to caution in embarking on promis- 
ing schemes until such arrangements could be made as would ensure in the 
long run the fullest regard for efficiency and economy. I added that the 
Government foresaw no lack of works of permanent utility on which ’ 
to spend their balances, not forgetting that in utilizing them they would have 
to careful to select objects which would not entail recurring expenditure 
beyond their normal resources. But the Hon’ble Finance Member again cast 
his eyes on these balances and last year remarked on the large balance which 
Madras had accumulated, greatly to its credit as he said, but, I fear, greatly to 
our misfortune ; and this year the Hon’ble Mr. Meston has again refe to 
the ‘ heavy accumulation of balances’ acquired by Madras. 

“My Lord, this is a very serious matter and 1 fear that this ungenerous 
treatment of Madras may be reasonably interpreted as putting a premium on 
extravagance and waste and a discount on thrift and economy. 

“ T should like to say a few words about the allotment of 184 lakhs to- 
wards the vost of new buildings required in connection with Sir William 
Meyer’s scheme for the creation of new districts in Madras which 
comes under the head of ‘ grants made under the terms of the Provincial 
Settlements.’ My Lord, in speaking of the allotments made to different Pro- 
vinees under the other items of which I have just spoken, I am 
quite aware that I can make no claim. I have been standing with 

’ others, I may say, at the gate of Mercy, a suppliant for the generous bounty 
of Government. But, under this head of grants made under the terms of 
the Provincial Settlement, I rather stand in the porch of Justice to ask, on 
behalf of Madras, for the full satisfaction of a claim which the Hon’ble the 
Finance Member at present only in part admits. I always understood, my Lord, 
that the Government of India had undertaken to meet the whole ves a non- 
recurring as well as of recurring expenditure in connection with Sir William - 
_ Meyer’s scheme. Last year in the budget debate I thanked the Hon’ble Finance 
Member for having promised to finance the scheme, and when I said ‘ finance 
the scheme, I, ssitadnly did not mean a portion of the scheme; and the Hon’ble — 
‘in acknowledging that friendly bleat of the gentle lamb expressed his 
satisfaction and did not, as he would assuredly have done if it had been so, say 
that the lamb was mistaken in his interpretation of the intention of the Govern- , 
t of India. In 1904 the Government of India promised to make a lump | 
¢ for the new buildings, and it was always understood that that promise 
they would meet the whole of the non-recurring as well as the whole 
ecurring charges; and they reiterated that promise four years later 
¢ with the Madras Government the terms of the new settle 
year Iam alarmed to find that the Hon'ble Finance Member 
Government of India have ‘promised to assist’ in the 
the Hon’ble Mr. Meston has very cautiously worded himself 
anatory Memorandum and entered 18°50 lakhs ‘towards 
ew buildings,’ evidently meaning that he repudiates any - 






















































my Government to say thatthe Gov 
stood that the Government of India would bear 


stn of the scheme, and that are not 
ernment of India have fulfilled t ig et 
- $n allotting in this year’s Budget 18} lakhs for pape. 
the immediate balance of 20 1 required by the the 
than covered by the claims registered against it, of which 
rtion of the scheme is not one ; and I have to say, my 
overnment of Madras must now find a moiety of the cost of the ding 
rogramme, many desirable schemes will be greatly delayed, including the 
ing programme itself. 3 see : 
« On one subject more I have a few remarks to make, and that 









The Budget for the coming year has been framed with reference to that settl 
ment and without the views of the Madras Government as to the conditions : 
terms of the scheme having been previously ascertained. The Government 
India have further stated that the entries made in the Budget for next year : 
only for Budget purposes, and the Government of Madras presume that 
will be afforded an opportunity of going into details before the revised settle- 
ment of 1908, with the modifications now suggested by the Government ; 
India, is stereotyped. One of the points on which the Government of Madyas 
hope to haye something to say isthe amount of the fixed assignment of 33 lakhs 
from Provincial to Imperial revenue in consequence of the entire provin 
tion of forest revenue and expenditure. Owing to the assignment having been 
calculated on the figures of the Budget of 1910-11, only av small portion of - 
the recurring cost of several important schemes relating to the Forest Depart: 
ment which have long been awaiting sanction have been allowed for. ait 
“My Lord, while I welcome the entire provincialisation of fore te a3 
I hope that the Hon'ble the Finance Member will on further examination, and — 
after consultation with the Madras Government, come to the conclusion that — 
the fixed assignment of 34 lakhs should undergo a considerable reduction, 

* «My Lord, I do not know whether if 1 had pleaded more vigorously for m, 
Presidency last year 1 might have obtained a more favourable and, as 1 thin’ 
fairer distribution of the surplus this year. Had I done 60, perhaps th 
Hon'ble Mr. Butler would have carved that surplus in a different manner 
and haye given Madras a larger share. If Thad done so, and if the Hon'ble 
Mr. Butler had not paid so much heed to the vigorous pleadings of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Fenton, something more might have gone to Madras, and so much of 
lion’s share might not have gone to the Punjab.” ; sais 

The Hon’ble Mx. Mvupnouxar: “My Lord, during the discussion 
on the Financial Statement, I took the opportunity of expressing 
os age of the cheerful and satisfactory character of this fh} 

udget and offered my congratulations to the Hon’ble the Finance 
Member on his good fortune in getting a substantial and une surplus. 
over this year’s transactions. Yet it would not be just to ascribe ¢ 
pleasing and encouraging features of the Budget to fickle Dame Fortune. TL 
opium windfall and even the improvement in revenue receipts were, it: 
true, due to the operation of causes which neither he nor the Government 
India could influence. But for the substantial reduction in expendit 
which there is abundant evidence under almost every head, the co 
: eatery to him for the careful and vigilant watch which he keeps 
nees. # : 
“ My Lord, the Government are entitled to cons, pelea eae ’ 
great step they have taken in the direction of giving er effect: 

Eeeciplos of decentralisation and the development of Provincial indepe; 

pite our so-called quasi- ‘cut ‘aitismiedite, 28 ne 
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doles and benevolences from rome 
years continued as active as it was before the ina 
























contribution to Imperial expenditure without aid or help from 
injustice is felt all the more because they cannot get their own 
nds satisfied out of their own revenues, as these are required to 
_ the largesses granted to the more clamant or more fortunate and 
districts. Out of the one crore and fifty lakhs raised in the small 
of Berar with an area of 17,660 square miles, hardly sixty lakhs are 
o its own needs. More than 4-7ths of this revenue goes to meet the 
‘expenditure or to contribute to the satisfaction of the need of other 
as or of other districts under the Local Administration. This is a legiti- 
round of complaint when the needs of the Province in regard to sanitation, 
medical relief, education and civil works of general rs) remain insufficiently 
attended to. The Hon'ble the Finance Member justified the specially large 
~ grants made to Eastern Bengal and Assam on the ground that till recently 
that Province was starved. My Lord, the Central Provinces and Berar— 
and specially Berar—have always occupied and even now occupy the position of 
 Oinderella before the fairy came to_ her help. ee are far more starved than 
_ Eastern Be and Assam, In the general distribution of favours out of the 
opium windfall, this Province, representing 1-9th of British India, gets only 6 
lakhs out of 147 lakhs, i.¢.," less than 1-24th. Evén when it is a question of 
doing bare justice, it does not get all that it is entitled to. For efficient working 
and economy the Chief Commissioner undertook in 1907-08 with respect to 
famine relief responsibility which rightly lay on the Government of India and 
depleted his own in doing so. The Provincial treasury was entitled to 
be reimbursed ; but this been done only partially. 

_ “The discontinuance of the system of ee which, though called 
fixed, underwent in fact variations and fluctuations, and the substitution in 
its stead of permanent transfers of entire heads of reyenue or larger shares 
thereof, will enable self-supporting Provinces to retain the full benefit of 
the economies they might effect and the improvements they might carry out. 

_. ©This important ‘financial reform emphasises the pressing necessity 
of establishing a Provincial Legislative Council for the combined territories 
of the Central Provinces and Berar. ‘There is a total revenue of about 3 
crores and 57 lakhs raised to meet an expenditure of about 2 crores and 80 
lakhs and a contribution to the Imperial Exchequer of about 90 lakhs, The 
Imperial Legislative Council cannot be burdened with the discussion of a Pro- 
vincial Budget and is notin a pone, to deal with it with knowledge. 

“The large grants out of this surplus for non-recurring expenditure and 
the increased grants out of the revenue for education and sanitation and further 
ial grants to large important works are also another pleasant feature of the 
for which Your Excellency’s Government is entitled to the grateful 

of the country. 

“Tn introducing on the 8th of this month the Budget heads dealing with 
Railways, the Hon'ble Sir T. R. Wynne told us that we were on the eve of a 
very considerable increase in the mileage of new lines to be constructed 
annuall at He stated that the work of renewals and improvements on open 

me en ich during the last five years absorbed over 51 crores of rupees, has been 
brought up to the standard of our — requirements, and that therefore 
_ large amounts for new linés would now be provided. Railway receipts and 
bee y expenditure hold the foremost place in our national finances, the 
estimates showing 453 crores and 24§ crores, respectively, while the 
estimates show 47} and 25} crores, respectively. The capital outlay 
e railways will at the end of 1911-12 stand at 323 crores. The 
and political value of railways as also their social and commercial 
‘are unquestionable. I would therefore make a few observations 
ideration of Government, and in particular of the Hon'ble the 
the Railway Board who wields—and wields justly—such influence in 
the views and acts of Government on this important branch of 

ort. At the outset I would assure my Hon’ble friend that it 

€ spirit that I approach the subject, and that I fully 
propriety of a further expansion of our railway system. 
be a great mistake to put it on a wrong ground. It is not 

Weiiarss oSba alccnaniiey, Se en ame Tah Sa VIN 
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re 
as a contributor to the Imperial revenue that the value of railway uuld 
rallies Tt is true that = og year a net revenue of 24 crores after .p 

expenses and interest and redemption charges. r ti 
revenue was Be crores and 45 lakhs. These amounts are suicintly consi A 
able not to permit of this aspect of the question pene neglected, But taking — 
the actual outlay, even the 3} crores represent y a profit of 1 percent.a — 
r. The real value of railways to the country is what was stated by the — 
Marquis of Dalhousie in his memorable minute—the military and pelitical 4 
advantages and the social and commercial advantages. Seen 

“ Guiding ourselves by this standard, it is not clear to persons outside the 
railway administration on what principle new projects are taken in hand or — 
extension made. It seems to them that the relative importance of the different ~ 
claims are at times overlooked. In regard to one project, the desirability of — 
constructing the lines and the commercial advantages it would secure have 
been pressed upon Government for over thirty years. A survey was made as far _ 
back as 1884, and in 1899-1900 earthwork was carried out and ballast — 
collected. Since then no progress has been made. The line was one of those — 
mentioned in the Histories of Railway Projects of 1900 ; but other lines, which 
do not seem to have been mentioned then or even for some years after this, are 
advocated, come to the front and are being constructed. Neither the strategic 
importance of these lines nor their immediate commercial advan are yet 
obvious to ordinary men, who are unable to understand why preference was 
given to them over the lines the paying character of which was more apparent. 
More than one instance of this kind can be given. It is no use reg the 
past. But now, when greater activity in railway extension is in t, it 
would be more conducive to the interests of the country to accord precedence to 
different projects strictly on their relative importance. To facilitate this object 
it would be desirable to have for each Province a small advisory Committee of 
qualified and experienced commercial men (European and Indian). 

« Another suggestion which I would make is in regard to certain projects 
which involve a very large outlay, and which can become self-supporting only» 
when certain other facilities and conditions which do not exist at present, a 
which also involve further large outlays by the State, are created. In the case 
of such projects they should not, I submit, be taken in hand until the creation 
of the facilities and conditions on which their eventual success depends are also 
sanctioned. 

“ In regard to working expenses they seem to be going up more than they — 
should. In 1906-07 they stood at 1,931 lakhs; this year they are 2,464 lakhs ; in 
1911-12 they are estimated to go up to 2,572 lakhs. Now, the mileage in the 
first year was 21,544 ; this year it has reached 24,525 ; and at the end of next year 
it will be 24,783. That is, this year’s expenditure is more than 27 per cent. in ~ 
excess of that for 1906-07, though the increase in mileage is a little less than 14 

er cent. The amount spent on renewals and improvements in 1906-07 was 34 — 

khs niore than what was spent this year. The increase in expenditure is thus — 
clearly due to greater working charges. The percentage of working expenses to 
aa earnings has increased on every line except one. In some the increase is * 

y more than 18 per cent. Here isa matter for enquiry and for the serious — 
consideration of the Hon’ble the President of the Railway Board and of the © 
Hon’ble the Member for Finance. I have excluded from consideration the 4 
military section of the North-Western Railway which is more in the nature of a” 
saree! defence work. 12 Tekiiedl 

_“ Even in regard to such an every-day thing as the working of a | 

train, I find it stated in the Journal of the Permanent Way Institution of 
India that sometimes they were able to work it very economically at a cost 
of 8 per cent. per cubic foot, at other times it ran to about 22 per cent, 
cubic foot, owing to bad arrangements and heavy traffic, and that there 
tremendous amount of money wasted in the running of the ballast trains, 
_ “ We have now come to a stage where it is necessary to* consider w. 
it would not on the whole be more economical to work State lines by 
agency rather than through Companies, If the Companies were remu 
bya of the net profites, that would be a more preferable course to 
___ by State agency. But as was long ago pointed out by Sir Guilford - 
aie ra ' , , ‘ % 
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to the old guaranteed Companies, they are not directly interested 
my or retrenchment. Efficiency has of course to be iept in view, 
it can be eon A regege how without sacrificing it large reduction in expen- 
“As the old method of constructing railways through guaranteed Com 
panies had to be given up on account of the serious losses it involved, so also 
would it be more to the interests of the country to dispense with the agency 
of the Companies or to have the terms modified so as to give them a direct 
“interest in economical working. We are on the eve of a large extension of 
our railway system, and it is absolutely necessary to scrutinize the debit side 
and j y against unnecessary expenditure.” 
° ‘Hon'ble Lirvrenant-Coronzt Davies: “My Lord, in the debate 
on the Budget for the current year my predecessor explained at some length 
_ the position of the finances of the Punjab and made a strong appeal for more 
» liberal financial treatment, The figures in the Budget for 1911-12 show that 
great consideration has been given to that appeal and that it has been found 
ible to meet the claims of the Punjab to a certain extent. But, while 
isi ag that the recent changes in the terms of the settlement 
have benefited the Province,—I allude particularly to the alteration of the 
Provincial share of Land-revenue from three-eighths to onée-half,—I find it 
difficult to be enthusiastic over the increase of the Provincial share of net 
Irrigation-revenue from three-eighths to one-half. 

“ Before, however, dealing with this subject, I desire to invite attention 
to the terms of the Provincial contract. When these terms were being dis- 
cussed to the contract of 1905, the Punjab Government represented 
that a assignment should be made from those heads of revenue which 
sgh dily to increase, and that in v4 stage in which canal irriga- 
ion plays so important a , effect might be given to the suggestion b 
ae a anes of fi inotene under the Budget bend talon Works 

Government of India recognised the justice of the proposal and allowed 
the Province a three-eighths share in the revenue and the expenditure of this 
head, the revenue being derived chiefly from owners’ rates, occupiers’ rates 
and land-revenue and malikana of the Canal Colonies, the expenditure com- 
prising direct expenditure on the improvement and maintenance of the major 
canals and also the interest on capital borrowed for the construction of 
such works. 

“In order to provide against abnormal fluctuations of either revenue or ex« 
—— the Government of India guaranteed a minimum net revenue of 303 

under Major Works, thus sna ing the Provincial Government to frame its 
Budget with the knowledge that its revenue from this head would not fall 
below this figure. The settlement of 1905 was sanctioned with the intention 
and in the belief that the Local Government would be in a position to meet 

the heavy charges (arising out of colonisation and canal development), from 
the growing revenues yielded by the water-rates; but in only one year (1906- 
» has the guaranteed minimum been equalled or exceeded. “The conse- 
ag has been that instead of receiving a growing revenue from its canals, 
the Provincial Government hus had to be content with what is virtually a fixed 
assignment of 303 lakhs per annum. 
“The main object of the new settlement is to reduce the large fixed cash 
i sand to replace them by a share in a growing head of revenue. It is 
_ in furtherance of this object that the Provincial share of revenue and expendi- 
_ ture of Major Works has been raised to one-half, while at the same time the 
ee minimum has been raised to 41 lakhs. Let us consider the effect of 
_ this change on the finances, as it seems very doubtful whether in the next few 
_ years the desired result will be attained. m a calculation which has been 
_ made, it appears that for at least five years the Punjab will not derive any 
_ benefit whatever from the change, and that instead of receiving, as now, what 
assignment of 303 lakhs, it will receive in the future a 
nment _ The reason for this is to be found in the fact 
rges under Major Works include interest on a borrowed. for such 
‘of 130 lakhs has been entered in the Budget.. We are noy 
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discussing for what is known as. the 


le Canal project, and 
sum was entered in the last year. On all this capital_e pure 
the time being unproductive, the Provincial Government has to p 


interest, with the consequence that the net revenue from the head M 
instead of being a growing revenue, Is at present a gradually dimit 
Under such circumstances it is my duty to: that the interest charge 
canals should not be thrown upon Provincial until the canals 
to earn a revenue sufficient to cover their working oe 
the Local Government should find itself irs ts un 
unable to carry on the administration sa’ : 
that the present system, by which a share of th cha re ¢ 
the Provincial Government, should be re-examined, As it stands it saddles 
Provincial Government with very heavy e e 
revenue can come in, and it is uite conceivable that under the present” 
a Local Government might hesitate to support a large scheme of irri n 
the ground that such a scheme would for a considerable term of years block 
increase of income which would otherwise accrue to it. vi 
« Attention was drawn last year to the effect of. the colonisation schemes 
on the Provincial finances. I should like to add afew words on this subject, for 
it seems to be generally accepted that they have brought great we tothe 
people and have largely augmented Provincial resources. As to their effectin 
the development of the country and in bringing prosperity to the settlers, 
there can be no two opinions ; but this result is not obtained without considerable 
expenditure and great strain on Provincial resources. There is first the 
interest on the capital expenditure which has to’ be met before the works 
become productive Nae on, there is expenditure on the settlements which has — 
to be incurred in order to assist development. Roads of every kind have to — 
be made, revenue and judicial buildings have to be constructed, and the ~ 
demands of the colonists for schools and hospitals, to which they had been 
accustomed in their own villages, have to be met. ‘The insistence of these 
demands necessitates the employment of a large share of the Public Works 
t; so much so that, while the colonies are being brought into existence, 
other public works in the Province have to be starved: repairs are cut down to _ 
the utmost and new buildings are indefinitely postpon When the ‘Triple — 
Canal scheme comes to maturity, a very large initial outlay will be required, — 
and it is hoped that the Government of India will then come to the nee 
of the Province, as it may be said with truth that such expenditure is due to a — 
wholly exceptional cause. The adoption of the Provincial policy of the sale of © 
Government lands has practically sayed the situation, and it is hoped that under — 
the new contract system the liberty of the Local Government as to disposal of — 
the sale-proceeds will be in no way restricted. Ba sey ss  8 
« T will conclude with a few remarks on the allotment of the non-rec i 
grants which have been announced, The Hon’ble Finance Member told 1 
that a grant of 10 lakhs would be made to the Punjab for sanitation ; th 
sum, compared with the grants made to other Provinces, is liberal but : 
excessive. The grant is intended mainly for urban sanitation, and 
recognised that the urban population of the great cities of the Punjab 
as compared with that anywhere outside the Presidency-towns, and it 
well known that extensive sanitary works are necessary to cope with 
which so often assumes an epidemic form. In the Financial Staten 
will be found, however, that half this sum has been specially reserved for 
Research Institute at Kasauli, an object which is in no sense a Provincial 
Five lakhs only remain for sanitary works, a sum which comps 
baleen with the allotments made to other Provinces for purely 




















is only what another Province received when the 
and it Ean be sald tp err on the side of liberality. 
Be “ The grant for education is small as compared with that 
4 ‘Epovinoes, ang the Punjab does not appear to have be 


‘Golloge and Hospital at Lahore - this amount, given in a year of lan 
financial pos 
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which hasbeen extended to others. But I have no intention t 

Council with details ; it is so easy to manipulate figures in — : ; 

them produce the result which is wanted, whether it be for or against. 

~ “ My object is rather to point out the special difficulties which beset the 

ances of the Punjab and to express a oY that they may not be overlooked. 

is also not too much to hope that from the future unforeseen surplus, which 
seems almost to be expected, the grants to the Punjab may be given with the 

_ liberality which has been extended this year to other Provinces.’ 

| | ®he Hon’ble Lrevrevant Mark Umar Hayat Kuan: “ My Lord, as the 
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- final speech on the Budget is considered one in which all questions connected 
with the welfare of India are discussed, I shall offer a few remarks which are 

- eonnected directly or indirectly with the Budget. 

“Jn the first place, I must congratulate the Hon’ble Finance Member on 

this year’s Statement, which shows a good surplus. 

Sie “The time given us this year for our legislative session was in my opinion 
too short and has tended to cause hurry in our legislation, which is undesirable. 
It appears that the main cause of this has been the desire to meet the wishes 
of some of the Hon’ble gentlemen who want to attend to their private affairs. 
‘At a conference held in Simla, I expressed myself somewhat strongly and said 
that a man who takes upon himself the service of the public and then thinks of 
‘his own affairs, which stand in the way of his doing the above duty, is a 

man in the wrong place. Such aman has no business to be there sak tat 
better resign his office in the public interests. And I was glad to find that 
most of my Hon’ble colleagues were of the same opinion. As being representa- 
tives of di + Provinces, our work is not only to legislate, but also to bring 
about a closer union between the rulers and the ruled. 

«T shall now touch on some points relating to the Army which seem to me 
to be worthy of notice. I would at the outset thank the Government for their 
iving commissions to members of the Imperial Cadet Corps. igre 

« About horse-breeding I am of opinion that the money spent on the present 
class of stud-horses has not been employed for a very useful purpose. The 
stock produced is serviceable for working in the plains only, but on active 
service horses are also required in the hills. A oor i should, therefore, be 
made in their breeding so that they may be more adapted for service in such 


pits a the internal mrtonuamsr ty “a _ igre in po Pagan is entirely 
ndent upon peace and security, W ich are safeguarded by the Army, I suggest 
that scat money is available it should be given tothe Army. Funds are 
urgently needed for the corfstruction of defence works along the North-Eastern 
frontier in the same way as they were required for the North-Western border. 
Money is also required for building lines for increasing the garrisons towards 
the North-East. And it is at the same time essential that India should have its 
own navy as well as aeroplanes or dirigibles. No real well-wisher of the country 
ean see other nations go ahead without feeling keenly the lagging behind of 
India. We are no doubt protected by the largest navy in the world, but we 
should always keep in mind that there may be made simultaneous demands 
upon it from various quarters and there may be some difficulty in ing a 
sufficient portion of it here. We cannot, therefore, be useful members of 
sk Empire unless we are self-dependent or, at any rate, so toa large extent. 
“J would have said a word about the rise in the price of food-stuffs; but as 
Government has taken the enquiry already in hand, I will only say thatin order 
to ch er the case of low-paid servants, like police-constables, patwaris, 








ar headmen, etc., is deserving of serious considerations. There is 
er that ill-paid lambardars, chaukidars and police-constables fall victims 
tion and sometimes send up insignificant cases which end in acquittals. 

s, therefore, should be raised at the bottom and not at the top. 


building materials a oe as to erect build- 
than they charge the Government. When wy 
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ie service being educated properly. But small agriculturists, labourers in : 
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Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokhale moved his resolution about Public Expenditure, | 
was this knowledge which kept me from opposing him. The diture 

the civil and military and most Yergedl sy ents is a ~ necessa 
The public money, my Lord, is not by e Government. or 
the Provincial Governments. It is sq only at the various co a 
tion works where money is actually handed over to contractors or to low-paid — 
Government servants in charge of labourers. aes 


“ My Lord, I do not say that big landholders are badly off, but if the ie 
of their lands be calculated, it will be found that the profit derived from land is _ 


far less than could be got by investing an equal sum in some other busi ' 
Last year I urged the claims of landholders and I do not hesitate to do so mera 
being my particular duty to do so; and I will go on urging them as long as Ihave 
the honour to be a representative of that class on this Council, I see no justifi- 
cation nor any logic in the fact that when two men of the same country get the 
same net profit from their respective occupations, they should be taxed unequally. 
Why shoulda man have to pay land-revenue on an income of Rs. 10 or 
even less, while the other pays nothing for Rs. 999-15-11? A zamindar cannot 
conceal his land and must pay the revenue, while a non-agriculturist can resort 
to many dodges to make it appear that his income is half of what it really is. — 

“here are certain other important matters affecting the agriculturists 
which I would briefly bring to the notice of this Council. One of these is the 
twenty years’ settlement. Settlements are so unpopular that the Hindustani 
equivalent for the expression is used to denote ruin, ‘When a tract is fully cul- 
tivated and the income of a landholder known, it is absolutely of no use to re« 
settle it. 

“The assess:rent of kharaba, that is, allowance for failed crops, is made in 
the first instance by low-paid officials and only nominally checked by higher 
officials. This causes great inconvenience to landholders, who have often to adopt 
unfair means in order to obtain justice, as it is a well-known fact that they 
suffer if they do not resort to such practices, Thus, though he is called the back- 
bone of the country, the agriculturist has to carry the burdens of all on his 
shoulders without receiving any help from others. 

“ As the time for moving resolutions is past, I should like only to suggest 
that the word ‘Famine’ should be omitted from the expression ‘Famine 
Relief Fund,’ for after all this Fund has been created with the object of rescuing 
people from starvation and thus saving their lives. But if there occurs some 
other calamity, which is as disastrous or even worse than famine, why should 
such a fund be not utilised in such emergencies? By way of illustration, one 
may mention the disastrous Kangra earthquake, the washing away of Dera Ghazi 
Khan by the river Indus, and many other worse disasters which from time to. 
time overtake one part of India or the other. 

“ Now I turn to one of the most vital questions of the day, that is, education, 
I only want to say a word about it in connection with other things, and the 
subject of education pure and simple I leave to the new Department and my 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokhale and his Bill. What I mean to say is that a general 
survey should be made of the inhabitants of India and the different walks of life 
they can follow. We should make a rough estimate of the number of men 
required in India for— 

(a) agriculture ; 

(b) the factories ; 

(c) the mines ; 

(d) the different trades ; 

(e) the army ; iy 
(f) marion men who want to get educated for their own accomplish+ ; 

ment ; ~ oe tl 
(g) educated men required for Government and private service, ete. ete, 


“I donot object to merchants, well-to-do men and those seeking Government 
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: recruits for the army, petty traders as well as low-paid servants, e i 4 
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Government or private, should not be given higher education. Nor should 
be primary education in the manner in which it is now done, whi 
_ prevents them from doing their ancestral work owing to their time being given up 
to studies while young. The schools for these people should be either night 
schools or such as may not interfere with their houschold work, for which they. 
are— wan day, and the subjects taught should be only Be 
as may them in follo their own occupations. i 
_ “Tn this connection I would also suggest that the number of men in a 
district belonging to the various professions should also be limited, so that there 
may not be overcrowding, as is the case with the legal profession. ! 
** Now as to the law in force in this country, I think it is entirely unsuited 
to this country, as the foundation on which it was based was a law suited to a differ-, 
ent nation in different circumstances, and the members of the Committee that 
drafted the Indian law, however able they may have been, were mostly ignorant of 
Indian sentiments. If Government could afford to spend a sum of money to 
have the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes revised by a joint Com- 
mittee of English and Indian lawyers, who are thoroughly acquainted with’ 
Indian sentiments, as well as some men who are conversant only with the 
Are of the people, there would be a great improvement in the procedure’ 
as well as the carrying out of justice. a 
“Now I touch on a point about which I am very keen, and that relates to: 
matters which adversely affect the good administration of the country, either 
internal or external. By internal I mean the seditious propaganda, Though 
the Seditious Meetings Act and the Press Act are through Government’s kind-: 
ness on the Statute-book and are effective to some extent, yet unless the mild-. 
looking mischievous papers are dealt with as they really deserve, the situation 
will remain unaltered. They say in Persian: 
‘Tf the harmless cat had wings to fly, it would exterminate the race of sparrows.’ : 
“ Now it is evident that the Press Act was passed with a view to put an end’ 
to seditious writing. But every law which is intended to check some particular 
crime ought to be efficient in itself and effective for the purpose for which it is 
intended. If it does not fulfil the object, it will make little difference whether 
we have such a law or not. My Lord, the Act hitherto passed has served the’ 
of restraining only the papers which are in the hands of inexperienced 
editors and proprietors, as they are unable to carry on their work with sufficient: 
cleverness. Such persons can be easily caught and eee and they cannot 
do much harm. e test harm which is to-day being done to the country is 


by means of papers which are in the hands of clever agitators who calmly, 


uietly and systematically misconstrue and misrepresent the motives of the 

vernment in such a way as to make the people doubt the sincerity of its pur- 

re The injury done by these people is more effective than it d be 
e by the editors of the above-mentioned papers. 

“Some of the eae in the hands of clever men, being dailies and having up- 
to-date Reuter’s and other intelligence, are run comparatively cheaply and have 
got a wide circulation, especially ee the educated classes. Generally speak- 
ing, the circumstances of these classes do not one! them to buy the expensive 
but loyal papers which are run efficiently. If they read papers of both kinds, 

_ they would be able to draw their own conclusions. But as matters now stand, 
this is not generally the case and they are carried away by the wrong set of 


ns. 
“There is a Persian saying that : 
“ Everything that reaches the ear has its effect.’ 


“ Tt is these papers, my Lord, that require legislation to check their mis- 


chievous da. If a paper on account of one or two articles produces an 
that renders 


ieee renders it liable to a criminal prosecution, why should not another 


the process over a month or two and creates the same. 
if not so A punishable under the same law ? 


My Lord, we happen to have got some of this description in our 
nee hag But Iam to say that most oti e people who edit or contribute. 
_ to them belong to other parts of the country and are not the natives of our Joyal 
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[Lieutenant Malik Umar Hayat Khan.) — 
“Next we come to our external friends, Tt is a well-known Or 
that a wise enem js better than a foolish friend. Some of our Engl 
fy meddle with our affairs either with a view to advert 
selves or with a sincere desire to serve this country donot know what h 
are doing us owing to their defective knowledge of things here. I 
lish Government provided some means for preventing them from 
this injury to us. ny of the sedition-mongers in India are encoura 
these gentlemen, and in order to pring such seditionists to book and to 
their activities money has to be paid from the Indian revenues. — Hae 
“Now, my Lord, there is another thing which I want to deal with, and 
is societies and organisations. Though there are so many societies and various 
organisations in England, most of them do some good to their country. But — 
such is not the case in India. As to suppress some of the mischievous organisa= 
tions a t deal of money avould be required, I mention them in connection _ 
with the Budget. Societies in‘ India may be ect divided into four classes! — 
Some organisations are purely ‘social, which are armless. Others are political — 
in the garb of social. They are generally a to do a great deal of harm. — 
Others again are paper organisations which do no work except keeping the list — 
of a certain number of men under the title of some association and. givit Bed 
address to Viceroys, Lieutenant-Governors and other high officers and officials. — 
The fourth is a class of purely political societies. est Bemis a) 
J shall only deal here with the last three of them. It is an admitted — 
fact, my Lord, that organisation is a force and that every organisation is as 
much desirous’ of increasing its power as individuals. But seeing that the 
greatest force in the country is the Government, there is every likelihood th 
such organisations will like to get more and more power into their hands, which 
must be at the expense of the force now posses by Government. This may 
in the long run prove dangerous to the State, as it has already begun to be _ 
evident in connection with the so-called national organisations. * 
« Ag for the paper organisations, they are generally meant to benefit the - 
- president or the secretary, so that they may come into prominence, 
such societies have been so successful that they have enabled many people to 
in what they wanted. Thus things which really ought to be discouraged 
rea a encouraged in such a way that it may prove very troublesome in 
the end. 
“Thus hard-working individuals, who poarigy do more service to the Goy- 
ernment than all the members of some 0 such associations could do while put _ 
together, are sometimes lost sight of and get disheartened, while others who 
may be desirous of working rd see the case of such disappointed men and, 
instead of being encouraged to work, get discouraged. is 
“Tt is generally believed that the best wa of getting on with the Govern- 
ment is either by forming organisations i posing as a leader or by strongly 
criticising all Government measures, whether good or bad. Those who support 
all reasonable measures of Government are apt to be neglected, for they are — 
as already conciliated, whom it is not so much necessary to appease. — 
But the old Asiatic custom to which the people were accustomed was thy | 
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reverse. ¢ 
«The rest of India, my Lord, cannot understand why a place like Caleutta,. 
situated in a corner remote from England and with a bad gimate should ha 
been selected as the capital of India. I think it will be only fair when funds: 
allow to select as the metropolis of this country a city which will be up to some. 
extent at an equal distance from the remotest parts of this vast continent. _ 
“ With regard to Government service, from which everybody expects to drive 
pecuniary benefit, I want to say a word. In countries inhabited by one nation, 
every individual tries to maintain the honour of the nation to which he 
Such, however, is not the case in Eastern countries, where family 
takes the place of national pride. Tt is his family honour that every in 
___ has to keep up, and in my opinion it will pay Government in the lo 
Peetiions to follo of men of good blood, instead of those who ha’ 
ons to follow. Ei Soke oes ke ies 








_ “My Lord, I now come to my native Provinde) Whore ansspeaie 
With the name of your illustrious grandfather, which thot 
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which the famous diamond Kohinoor, one of the brightest. gems in 
c apg was taken—a Province which, if not the brightest gem 
ritish Empire, is the brightest of India. 
kable speech of the Hon’ble tie, Fenton, in which he put. for- 
hat, the requirements of the Punjab were, has not been forgotten by 
us here. In order to avoid ap mage repetition, I would only men- 
n some of them, They are funds for the Plague, Malaria, Kangra, Dera 
hazi Khan, Colonization, Education, the Police, increasing the number of 
strates and Judges, increasing the staff for collection of land-revenue and 
ter Railways, the revision of pay of public servants, ete., ete. 
_ * My Lord, Ihave carefully gone into the figures relating to the population, 
ea, revenue and expenditure of every Province in: India, and fount. that. the 
 Papalenterg Set a = bee “ps me MRA to 8 ce than has 
hitherto case. Thoug ve learnt from some of my Hon’ble colleagues 
_ that one should never think but go on agitating for more and feos; my conscience 
~ does not allow me to follow such a policy, and I must thank the Hon’ble 
Finance Member up to some extent for the terms of the new settlement. 
__ “There is, however, one most serious aspect of the case which I want .to 
a before Your Lordship’s Council. It will be seen from the census figures 
_ that we have suffered most of all from plague, malaria, and various other 
calamities and our population has decreased by 18 per cent. during the last 


e. ey 
“Justice, therefore, required that we should have been granted the largest 
- sum of money out of the opium windfall for the improvement of our sanitation, 
But I am sorry to find that our share of the grant for schemes of sanitary 
progress is much less than that to which we were entitled. Even Bengal, whose 
orgge has increased during the last ten years, gets us as much. as the | 
unjab, while the United Provinces, whose census figures do not show such a 
serious fall in the population as my Province, receive a larger amount. 
‘ “ Again, it is well-known that the Punjab is very backward in education and 
that Bengal and the United Provinces are far ahead of it in this respect. 
Moreover, the expenditure on education and various other urgent items in the 
newly springing villages in the Punjab colonies is very great and thus we require 
more money for education, etc., than almost any other Province. But I find 
that the educational grant made to Bengal isalmost three times, and that made 
to the United Provinces nearly double, the sum granted to the Punjab. This.is 
hardly fair. Our diminishing population and our lagging behind in education 
demanded that our share of the opium windfall should have been the largest of | 
all. But we get much less than Provinces whose population is increasing’ and 
which have outstripped us in the race of educational progress. . 
“Tn conclusion, I would urge on Your Lordship’s Government that the 
Province of the Punjab, as being one of the last to be annexed to the British 
cay a in India, should be carefully nurtured and all its interests furthered 
as far as possible by the Government, so that its resources may be developed 
_ equally with those of other Provinces and that it may be able to maintain its 
e Tee as the vanguard of this vast Indian Empire.” ‘ 
Hon’ble Mr. Quin: “My Lord, if on this occasion I make only a 
reference to the items in the Budget which relate to special grants to 
rovincial Governments, this is due only to my desire not to pera | 
time of the Council and should not be ascribed to any dissatis- — 
. the of the Government of Bombay with the share which has — 
ed to them from the surplus revenues of the Imperial Govern-— 
e have received a substantial contribution for non-recurrin 
on Education and Sanitation, and a very welcome recurring 2 
¥¢ Reorganization. With these we are quite satisfied, and it is an 
‘source of gratification to the Government of Bombay. that their 
subvention to the City of Bombay Improvement Trust has been 
more 
glad 















what I wish particularly to say to-day relates to the 
of the new Provincial Settlement, and here again I am, 

note which is mainly one of satisfaction. 
; Perey or Crores Seagate vig 















‘details of the new settlement, and I proceed at once 


\yevenue, and cordially acknowledge the liberality of the terms on 
~ conversion has been made. The settlement has been based on the Budge 
of 1910-1911, and already there are satisfactory indications that the— 
arrangement will prove more favourable to the Provincial Government 


[ar. ( q } 
“T have no intention of wearying the Council 


See gage aspects of the settlement are | the Governr 
mbay are much gratified at the conversion of fixed assignments in 


“were the old. It is not, however, the mere financial result of the new | 
which appeals most to the Government of Bombay. ‘The principle under! 





the settlement is the matter of real importance. The intentions of | 


Government of India in making these new settlements were fully set forth 
in this Council afew weeks ago by the Hon’ble the Finance Member, and 






the views then expressed by him haye been warmly welcomed by. the 














Government of Bombay, who fully appreciate not only the intentions but also. 











the promptitude with which the practical measures to give them effect have — 


already been taken by the Central Government. The extent to which the a 


Government of India have hitherto interfered with the budget arrangements 
of the Local Government has always been a sore point, and it is ially 
satisfactory to find that their intervention will now be confined, as indeed it— 


was this year, to the total revenue and expenditure in the Local Government’s 
estimates, the details, save those under divided eahds, being left entirely tothe 


Provincial Government. 


“But while there is so much that gives cause for satisfaction in theterms 

il not be considered i bee Bagh 
have to point out that this settlement has not yet been made complete, and that 
there are still some points in respect of which it is not altogether acceptable 


of the new settlement, 1 hope I sha 
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to the Local Government. The Hon’ble the Finance Member has told us that 


apart from special emergencies, the new arrangements are ‘ fixed, rigid and 
peering It is in consequence more especially of this pronouncement that 

have to ask the further indulgence of the Council while I make the — 
briefest possible allusion to a few matters which are either unacceptable'to the _ 


es Ee 


ee) 


Local Government which I represent, or have been altogether omitted from 


the settlement as described by the Hon’ble the Finance Member. ; 


“First among these I would mention the intimation that a Province will | 


not in future be allowed to budget for a deficit in its current revenue and 


expenditure unless it satisfies the Supreme Government that the excess — 


hee 


expenditure is due to a wholly exceptional and non-recurring cause. Now,a — 


Provincial Government has at all times a keen interest in the state of its 
balance and under the new settlement that interest will be even greater than 
before. There is, therefore, practically no danger of a Provincial vernment. 
extravagantly depleting its balances, and the Government of Bombay do not 
see what good purpose is served by holding that the objects on which alone an 
part of that balance may be spent should be wholly exceptional as well as non- 









recurring. They agree entirely with the Government of India that their recur- | 


-_ expenditure for the year should be kept well within the revenue of the 
and they are ready to maintain what a be called an ‘ordinary’ bal 
well above the minimum balance and sufficient to meet all the probable 
tingencies of the year; but they claim that they should have fall ib 
deal with any excess over that ordinary balance as they deal with any ot 
the resources at their command, subject of course to the understan 
sums taken from the balance will be expended on non-recurring objects 
Time does not permit me either to illustrate or to give detailed re 
support of this contention, but it is one which the Government of 
regard as entirely compatible with sound finance, and Tam to com 
matter to the sympathetic consideration of the Hon'ble the Finance: 
_ “My second point refers to the allocation of expendi 
special grants which the Government of India may from time 


be in a position to make from its surplus revenues, 
usual for the Government of India 40 earmark these grants ") 


- 
ie 
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by them. {he Local Government now 


the expenditure should be determined 


», to u omely adage, it is the Local Government 
where its own shoe pinches. Ihe Government of Bombay are 


willing to give the most careful consideration to any suggestion 





grave disappointment. 
cone rat 


i Central Government may make ; but they hold that it is they them- 
lye th the advice of their local Council who ought to have the last word 
matter. This surely isin accord with the new policy of increasing 
the independence of the Local Government and their responsibility for 
‘proper expenditure of the public funds entrusted to them. It is true 
the terms of the new settlement in respect of this matter are not less 
favovrable than those of the old ; but the Provincial Governments are looking 

‘the new settlement to loosen some of the old bonds, not to retain them in 
_ their existing rigidity ; and it is from this point-of view that the pronounce- 
- ment of the Finance Member on the point I am now discussing gives ground 


ipl Re er detail, before I mention, very briefly, a few matters of 
weightier import. We have been told that if for any special and temporary 
“ a 4 


] Government has exhausted its own balances and receives permis- 
_ sion to overdraw it will have to take a loan from the Imperial Exchequer and 


Fs hae eg on it. I trust it will be man 


along day before this matter 


e of any ical importance to the Government of Bombay ; but as the 
po 


new settlement is being specially invested 


mice’ for the consideration of th 


e Hon 


with a character of permanency, it is 
’ble the Finance Member whether it 
would not be'fair to except from the working of this rule, regarding or of 
interest, the case of a Local Government whose Province was visit 


with—not 


one year—but a succession of years of severe famine. Such an affliction might 


- Famine Relief Fund ; and it would no 
_ by charging it interest on advances w 


- compelled it to take. 
«TT turn now to other matters bearing on the Provincial Settlement which 
are of very great importance, but as they have already been much discussed I 


- souree of revenue can for much longer b 


r certain that in the not far distant future the Provincial Governments will have 


















will deal with them yery briefly. 


- well’exhaust the balances of the wealthiest Province, even when aided by the 
t be just to penalise a Local Government 
hich the dire stress of famine alone had 


“The first is the question of Provincial taxation, and concerning this I 
_ will at once say that while the Government of Bombay welcome the admission 
~ made by the Hon’ble the Finance Member that the propriety of raising special 


‘ments for the new settlement. 


‘ing revenues, and the necessity 


‘The second is the-question of 





A , of Bombay. 


ent of Bombay are strongly 


urgent calls upon them for expenditure whi 


Provincial taxation may have to be considered in the future, they would have 
‘been glad to see a more definite place assigned to this subject in the arrange- 

it is difficult to see how this legitimate 
e permitted to be neglected. It is 


ch they cannot meet from their 


for local taxation will then become in- 


contestable. To exercise the power of taxation will then be an obligation on™ 
the Provincial Council to be regarded as attached to the enjoyment of financial” 


* 


borrowing by Local Governments. The 


under consideration in connection with the report of the Decen- 
mission, and I need now only express the hope that a decision 
at shortly, and will be in favour of the view put forward by 


of opinion that the power to borrow, 
the open market or from the Government of India, should not be 
‘om Local Governments. The Hon’ble the Finance Member was- 
point when making his statement the other day, but the matter 


course be desirable to have proper safeguards to prevent 
¢ Local Governments, to fix a prescribed rate of reese and 
subject. to this, and, if 


ease to the sanction of the 


of Provincial borrowing in the re 


| ~ ie of the vernmen 
eee ta vio2 
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Bombay that if this were done the Local Government would tap 
not reached by the Government of India, Rais: Vi? 

“There is one other point. In 1907 certain restrictions were ; 
powers of Local Governments to deal with loans borrowed by Local Bodies in — 
the open market. The Government of Bombay consider that these restrictions — 
were unnecessary. For this reason and in order to increase the independence 
of local finance they would be glad to see them removed. Bec; 

“And now I have almost finished, but before I sit down I would venture 
to sum up the remarks which it has been my duty to make regarding the new 

.settlement.. From a purely financial point of view it is almost entirely satisfac- 
tory so far as it goes, but in the opinion of the Government of Bombay it does 
not go far enough, inasmuch as no settlement can be regarded as comp which 
fails to make definite provision for Provincial taxation and for incial — 
borrowing in the open market. On its administrative side the settlement is — 
not wholly satisfactory because some of its terms are such as may easily lead to — 
undue interference by the Central Government. We look to the new settle- 
ment to give a great increase of real power to the Provincial Government, and _ 
I desire here, in conclusion, to invite attention to a consideration which the _ 
Government of Bombay regard as of the utmost importance in this connection, — * 
The enlargement of the Provincial Councils, on which there*is now a 
majority of non-officials, has effected a radical change in its constitution, and 
the Government of Bombay have now at hand to assist it in matters of finance 
a Council so composed as to be fully capable of successfully administering its 
own finances. This Council cannot be expected to attract and retain the best — 
men unless it be given real power in respect of the finances of the Presidency 
and be permitted to exercise this power free from all checks and_ restrictions 
which are not absolutely essential ,to the maintenance of the general control 
of the Imperial Government.” : 

The Hon’ble Mn. Puruzirs: “ My Lord, in offering a few remarks on 
the Budget, I shall confine myself to those aspects of it which concern the | 
Central Provinces which I have the honour of representing officially in this 
Council. From a Provincial point of view the most important feature of the 
Budget is the inauguration of permanent contracts between the Government of 
India and Local Governments. In the Central Provinces the changes introduced 
to make the contract permanent are the provincialisation of all revenue from 
forests and the increase in the Provincial share of the excise-revenue, and there 
can be no doubt that these changes will greatly improve the financial situation. 
But, at the same time I venture to point out that in the excise-revenue, 0 
to its very nature, there is an element of uncertainty which is likely to im 
the permanence of the contract. This revenue has in the past. shown itself 
liable to at fluctuations, and it is undoubtedly of a fickle character: The 
estimate of receipts from excise for the coming year is 84 lakhs of rupees, and 
it is not improbable that in a short time the full normal demand may be 88 _ 
lakhs. On the other hand, it may fall to 66 lakhs, the amount realised in so 
recent a year as 1908-09. If this amount be compared with 88 lakhs, it will be 
seen that the loss to Provincial finances would have been, under the old contract, 
11 lakhs, whereas now it would be 16} lakhs; that is tosay, more than 1} times 
the prescribed minimum balance for the Province. In this manner the whole 
of the Provincial balance might easily be swept away in a sin le par rH the | 


















main object of the new contract, which is, I suppose, to prov 
shape of a large share of growing revenue to meet increased recurring exper 

iture on improvements in administration, would be defeated ; for presumably. 
it is not intended that the increases in good years should be saved up 


keeping the administration at a statio level in order to 
balance in bad years. : oe 


“The position would be rendered considerably worse by the occurrence ¢ 
famine if she peliey which was pursued in the Contral ll se the fi in 
of oh oye) be yg again. I adverted to this topic in m 

on the. ear, it has again been alluded to by my Hon’ble 
“Mudholkar to-day. Still at the risk of b pk edly: 


f | 
the facts again as briefly as I can, as some statement is noce 
i my point. Tn dealing with the famine in. the 
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fit. Wore fae 
the Central’ Provinces Administration adopted the policy of 
) programme of ordinary works carried out under contractors instead 
shing regular famine relief works. This policy met the requirements 
ituation eng arc fy and it also had the advantages of securing economy 
pers of public money and in avoiding the demoralisation of the 
. But it had the great disadvantage to the Local Administration of 
io ng on the Provincial finances the burden of ing through that policy, 
_ whereas, if the usual course had been followed, the whole cost of the a 
_ operations would have been thrown, and legitimately thrown, on Imperial 
revenues. The famine cost the Local Administration 44 lakhs—22 lakhs in 
- direct expenditure and 22 lakhs in loss of revenue, while at the same time the 
- Imperial revenues were saved from charges amounting, at a moderate computa- 
“tion, to some 60 lakhs. The result was the impoverishment of the Local 
Administration. Now, despite the crippling tendency of this policy, it 
would certainly be followed again if unfortunately a famine were to occur again 
in the Central Provinces, for 1 think there can be no doubt that it is the right 
ares : at any rate, it has had the warm approval of the Government of Indi 
ut of course it would again seriously deplete Provincial revenues and a severe 
blow would thus be struck inevitably at the permanence of the settlement. 
With a view to obviate the drawbacks which I have just mentioned, I am 
instructed y the Chief Commissioner to make two suggestions. The first is 
that the Government of India should guarantee a minimum revenue 


from excise as in the case of land-reyenue: possibly a guarantee of 63 lakhs, 


based on a revenue of 84 lakhs, might be considered not unreasonable. 
The second suggestion is that some modification should be made in the 
conditions which now govern the apportionment of expenditure on famine 
relief between the Provincial and the Imperial Government. It seems onl 
reasonable that if the Government of India have bound themselves to bear 
the cost of famine relief in circumstances involving extensive operations and 
the expenditure of large sums of money, they should undertake to bear a 
portion, if not the whole, of the charges incurred in less expensive measures 
of amore restricted but equally effective character, directed just as much 
towards the alleviation of real distress. This is not the time and this is 
not the place to enter into a detailed examination of these points. I have 
ra At them forward tentatively because the Chief Commissioner does not 
wish estopped by the implied assent of silence from making further 
tations after a further consideration of the subject, should that con- 
sideration indicate that such representations may be fairly and reasonably made. 
“To turn to another matter, I am authorised to express the teful 
thanks of the Chief Commissioner to the Government of India for the 
substantial non-recurring grants made by them to the Central Provinces for 
Education and Sanitation. I may remark that the Chief Commissioner would 
have been still more grateful if these grants had been of an even more 
egg aaa The pepe Mr. Dadabhoy has said — = na 
principl 16 apportionment e opium surplus elude examination. ‘To the 
vinta this certainly appears to 7 yAep a But we have been assured 
that the distribution between the various Provinces—a matter, it must. be 
admitted, of no small difficulty--has been made after full and anxious considera- 
tion ; and ably all the ‘various claims have been fully weighed, including 
ecial claim of the Central Provinces to generous recognition at the hands 
, Government of India, to which I referred last year, and which I have 
otily mention that large expenditure on primary, secondary and 
education in tha Ceiitesl Provinocs ia eeadhtial if they are to be made 
ient. Similarly, expenditure on sanitation is necessary in order 
ubstantial and lasting improvement. But if the large developments in 
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-very doubtful whether Provincial revenues will suffice.” 
x. Maver: “ My Lord, some of the earlier speakers this 
the Financial Statement as a game of skill and chance in 
ore influential of the two factors. I would ratlfer 
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which are alt seen to be looming ahead are to await the | 
provincial revenues and are not to be with funds from 
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associate myself with the two later speakers who r¢ ; 
which ddjastments have been made, — et to me 
if any unforeseen calamity should arise, the hole of the 
not be dislocated and thrown out of gear. The one item that, 
from this congratulatory remark is the item that embraces re 
‘should be recurring— charges and debits them against non-recurr! 
Education and Sanitation. I tremble, my Lord, for the fate 
education particularly. While I recognise most thankfully the © 
grants that have been made for Buropean education, T feel that whil 
machinery of most other kinds of education in this country is in such a 
ection, or so advanced, that a little more or less one year or another 
jsorganise them, in the case of Huropean education I may ss | that a 
really to be made, for there has been no serious effort, in A umble 
tackle the real difficulty. In the evidence that I was privileged to_ 
Mr. Orange’s Commission I pointed out one or two things. One of 
the absolute necessity of a normal college for the education of teachers. 
of the greatest wants of this country, one in which Indians as w a 
Domiciled are equally interested, is trained teachers—teachers who shall be 
brought up to their profession that they will stick to it all their lives. Asa ma 
of fact, as regards European education just now, if we except a few qué 
teachers who are mostly imported, the young men and young women who ta 
teaching in this country look upon it just as a stepping-stone to some 
else ; and there are schools in w ich young people who have taken to teac 
from actual love of the profession, have had to abandon it because there | 
been no. prospects in it. Ido earnestly hope that the grants for Europea 
education in future will be put upon such a footing that there will be no 
fluctuation from year to year in the support that will be given to our larger 
schools. wees fs 
« Another point is that there ought to be some concentration in European 
education, and in ease it might be said that this is the duty of private enterprise 
rather than that of Governmént, 1 would just like to point out, very bri 5 aa 
what an important part Government has to take in a question of this kin 
because it has to lay down the standards and the inspection, and those two i : 
exercise a great influence over anything that is done in the shape of Europea 
education. Hoping that these few remarks will be taken into consideration 
future, I would now like to pass on to the undérhanded condition of some of o1 
larger Courts of Justice. Tn Calcutta, my Lord, when a few years it 
ap out that the profit from ‘Justice’ alone amounted to sonnel 
a crore of rupees, the High Court here was seriously undermanned. 
that time some changes have taken place and I understand that the Cc 
Court that has been established has given considerable relief. But  alth 
maintain that the commercial interests are fully entitled to every consid 
that they can receive from the Government, it is a very serious thing, my. 
that in the informed opinion of the whole country the High Court is very 
undermanned. I am quite aware that before any change be x 
statutory changes must precede them, but there is no reason why, if the 
ment took up the subject and made suitable Ay dagen and pointe 
the pif large income that is secured from court-fees and other 80 
indeed the administration of justice which has never been : 
of revenue, how all this takes place, that the country is entitled , 
higher Courts so manned that there shall pratically be no denial of 
as often happens in cases in which suits lie over from year to 
sometimes withdrawn in sheer disgust. ps OS Seca 
“T want, my Lord, to recommend for the consideration of the Gov 
two other points connected with two different matters, and one is 
revenue. What I have said about the revenue -admi 
justice applies to a smaller extent to the postal revenue, 
that the registration fees and that the chaz x parcel | 


- Among the wealthier class of customers it seems Ne a mi 


whatever whether one anna or two annas are — 
_ really with a large class of people he bik bec skh 
does make a difference wh er the r 
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it h Geen pointed out ple in the public Press 
paratively high when com with those ee all other 


with the reduced charges for kages all the way home 
ia. 1 quite aware of the ar different conditions Ghat eaurals 
mt countries, and I merely wish to press this matter upon the earnest 
ation of the ent concerned, that if it is possible some reduction 
made in the charges for parcel post and some reduction also in the 
n-fee in some year to come if.not immediately. ‘ 
other and the last subject on which I wish to make a remark is 
sion of cold storage on railways. This is a matter, my Lord, that is 
some little ee aa Those who will make an.inquiry will find that, 
| there is much reason to be thankful for the large provision of fruits 
that come in from all parts of the country to our larger cities, the proportion 
fruit that come absolutely rotten because they have come from great distances 
simply distressing ; and if cold storage should be provided, I am quite sure 
at large sections of the community everywhere in India would feel really 
thankful to the Government. Not only would fruit and vegetables pour into 
~ our larger cities and also into small mufassal stations where they would be 
highly valued, but also fish from the seas would be taken up to hill stations 
where I believe fish is very scarce the greater part of the year. I do not 
know whether it would be any temptation to the City in the hills which has 
sometimes been called the Capua of India to be provided with topsee mach 















cca Rage season. But certainly there are other cities which would be v 
thankful if they could be provided, by means of cold storage, with fis 
from .salt water.” - : 
‘The Hon’ble Mx. Goxuate: “My Lord, I understand that my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Gates intends to criticise certain remarks on the financial past of 
Burma made by me the other day in the course of the debate on my resolu- 
tion about the growth of public expenditure in this country. In_ view of that 
T had meant to wait till the Hon’ble Member had spoken before rising to speak. 
As, however, the Hon’ble Member wishes to have the last word in this 
matter and I do not particularly mind his having the last word, I am quite 
willing to let him have his way, especially as he has very courteously given me 
an idea of what he proposes to say and has also given me his permission to reply 
to his criticism by pe nope Before I avail myself of that permission, how- 
ever, I think I should refresh the ci of the Council in connection with 
the point at issue between the Hon’ble Member and myself. My Lord, the 
- Council will remember that when I moved my resolution urging an inquiry 
into the growth of public expenditure last January, the Hon'ble Mr. Gates 
attacked my proposal in a speech which may still be in the recollection of this 
- Gouncil, and in the course of that speech he described the Budget of Bombay 
a. goatee Budget. When it came to my turn to reply, I indulged ina retort— 
~ g retort obvious to all who knew the financial history of Upper Burma; I said 
that if the Budget of Bombay was a bloated Budget, in any case we paid every 
penny of it; that when Upper Burma, which had lived for nearly 20 years on 
other Provinces, refunded to the Government of India what it had drawn 
_ from other Provinces, then it would be time for the representative of Burma 
speak of other les’ bloated Budgets. Now, my Lord, the first 
‘ation I wo like to make in this matter is this—that I quite_ 
ognise that the Hon’ble Mr. Gates only indulged in a sort of banter- 
‘expression when he spoke of the bloated Budget of Bombay ; but 
n my retort too was a bantering retort—intended at the time to be 

















iting retort and nothing more. However, like all bantering 
have ar. element of truth in them, my retort has gone home, 
ne feeling exhibited in the matter even in Rangoon—TI have 
n Rangoon papers on the subject. As this has happened, I am 
put all banter aside and to take the question up as a serious 
ued ous spirit, and I will argue it in way to-day. 
ans last January is concerned, viz., that Upper 

ars, able to pay ade that, of course, is a 

the financial past of Opper Burma ‘knows 

886, From 1686 to 1897—a period of 

























eleven years—the accounts of vee Burma were 
all these years, as the Hon'ble . Gates himself 
showed a heavy deficit year after year. py Ber 
rupees for the first year, and for the | 
about 95 lakhs. Then the accounts of Upper é i. 
ut together, and, of course, after that we have no direct_mea 
ing how much Upper Burma cost the Government of India. But 
plenty of indirect evidence to show that the deficits of Upper Burma ¢ 
for about 7 or 8 years more. That means that if the accounts of Upper 
had continued to be kept separate, it would have been 18 or 19 years 
Upper Burma was able to make the two ends meet. So far, the 
my actual proposition is concerned, it is absolutely unassailable. The 
Member, however, may say, ‘Oh! you must not take part of a Province 
this | And Upper Burma is only a part of the whole Province of Burma 
But even before Upper Burma was annexed, Lower Burma was es Q 
its way. The utmost that may be ‘conceded for the sake of argument is that 
Lower Burma was just paying its way when Upper Burma was annexed; 
still when Upper Burma was joined to Lower Burma, a deficit ensued, and 
that deficit had to be made good by the Government of India. Therefore, 
position is not shaken even if you put the accounts of Lower Burma w 
those of Upper Burma. But, my Lord, my Hon’ble friend, the non-official 
Member from Burma, Maung Bah Too, has most unex y come 
my assistance in this matter. He asked for a return the other day, and only — 
4 or 5 days ago a return was “ape by the Government on this table, which is _ 
a crushing indictment of the financia ition of Burma, even taken as a 
whole, The return is a Government return, and I shall be glad to know what _ 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gates has to say to it. The return shows that from 1860 — 
up to 1903-04—the year in which the return was prepared—the whole las, 
lurma, Lower and Upper, taken together, had not been poying its way. It 
was not therefore only Upper Burma, for a period of nearly 20 years, but the — 
whole of Burma for more than 40 years that was not paying its way--I do — 
not know how it has been since; probably things have been lightly iter, 
but they cannot be very different. I am therefore prepared to modify my — 
original proposition that Upper Burma had not paid its way for nearly 20 years — 
and say that the whole of Rares had not paid its way for more than 40 years, — 
If that will please the Hon’ble Member, he may have this proposition —this — 
time made not in banter, but in sober seriousness ! ee 
“ But, my Lord, this isnot all. This return, which was prepares by the — 
Accountant General of Rangoon, tries to give every advantage to Burma in the — 
calculation. For instance, Burma is charged, not with its fair share of M 
expenditure, but only with the cost of the troops actually located in Burma, and 
that is really very small compared with the whole Military expenditure of India. 
Then, as to non-effective charges in connection with the Army, Burma | 
charged, not with the usual percentage of 42, but only with a entag 
of 83. There are other charges also made on a smaller scale than in 
case of the rest of India; and finally there is this significant omission” 
The return says that the deficits, shown in the table appended, for more 
40 years, are exclusive of certain items which have not been taken 
account—items for which Burma should be charged, but has not been ¢ 
in this calculation. Thus, Burma is not charged in this return with i 
share for Civil and Public Works pension and furlough allowances in Ind 
Burma is not charged with its share of the capital cost in connection 
telegraphs ; Burma is not charged with any. contribution to the Royal 
and Royal Indian Marine; finally, Burma is even not for he 
rp of the ag Government in ea Exclusive of all th 
and giving every advan to Burma, this return, ptepared by the 
General of Rangoon, and laid by the Government ue vk age 
this Council, shows that for more than 40 years the whole of Bu 
its way ; and as a result we find that Burma is indebted 
_ to the tune of about 62 crores of ;. The other day I. 
the unproductive debt of India is 37 millions or about 55 
If Burma had not been with us, we should have had 

















































m 6 or 7 crores to the good. It may be contended by the 
that it is not fair to the account, as this iets aoe 
arges, due on account of the First and Second Burmese Wars. 
ust be remembered that that has been the practice of the Government 
connection with its own accounts in this country. England has 
any of the cost of the wars or of the measures that were 
to put down the Mutiny, or any other debt that has been raised in 
untry. India has paid the whole cost of all the wars; India has paid 
vhole cost of putting down the Mutiny; India has borne the whole 
mn ty for every debt that has been raised in connection with this coun- 
If Burma wants to be considered separately, then Burma must also be 
to undergo the same treatment ; and that treatment has been _ 
rma by the Accountant General of Rangoon, with results well worth the 
y of the Hon’ble Member. 
“There is one thing more I want to say in this connection. Taking the 
positions of Burma and Bombay, even to-day, what do we find? It is usual to. 
apply two tests in such comparisons, the test of population and the test of area, 
to judge as to what is the burden of taxation ina Province. I think both tests 
are largely fallacious, but if these testa have to be applied, they must be 
Bei : glee aor of revenue, ‘For land-revenue and forests, I think, 
_ the proper te apply is the area test ; for stamps, registration, assessed taxes 
and excise, on the ee hand, the proper test ype is the test per head. 
_ Applying the tests in this way, I find that Bombay pays per head for assessed 
taxes, stamps, registration, and excise, R1-:-10 per head, whereas Burma 
Weis per head, As regards land-revenue and forests, I find that 
x nbay _ pays RO-15-3 per square mile, whereas Burma pays R0-13-8, 
and this in spite of the fact that Bombay is largely handicapped by Sind. 
es even owitting salt and customs, Bombay taxation-is higher than that 
urma. 

__ “T will now ay on to offer a few observations on the Financial Statement 
which the Hon’ble the Finance Minister has laid before this Council. M 
- Lord, the most interesting portion of the Financial Statement is that whi 
deals with the question of Provincial finance. Undoubtedly a very important 
ni Rae Sad has been taken and the Hon'ble Member is entitled to speak 
with legitimate pride of what has been done. When, however, he describes 
these new Provincial settlements as permanent, a question arises as to whether 
the use of the term is justified. Looking at the new settlements in a large 
ay, we find that there are four special characteristics which may be noted. 

first is that there will be in future a withdrawal of all minute control 
the Budgets of Provincial Governments. The second is that the doctrine - 
contractual responsibility will be enforced rigidly in future in the case 
_ Of all Provincial Governments. The third is that, as far as possible, Provin- 
_ ial revenues will be derived from portions of growing revenues and that 
large fixed allotments will not be made hereafter to the Provinces. And the 
that a further step has been taken in the direction of the provinciali- 
certain revenues, forests in all cases, and excise in the case of Bombay 
rn Be and Assam. Now, these are all y important features, 
them. But even so, I do not think that the new settlements are 
2 any more permanent than the previous settlements were, Let 
matter in some detail. FS 
is the withdrawal of minute control over the budgets of — 
ments, I think everybody will congratulate the Finance _ 
at it hasdone. It isa very important change, and I think — 
free the Local Governments from that unnecessary and vexa- 
sce of which they had reason to complain, I think this, in some 
the most- important pene which the new settlements make, and 
| with excellent results. As regards the doctrine of 
y, that of course aay bt been there; and simply 


y that itis a new doctrine, though I admit that 
al Governments not budget Srila aes aad 
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that will be a departure. n ve 
to enforce this in practice. I have my do ¢ 
is, no doubt, very important ; but the principle of | pep 
and we have now only a further advance in giving the Local ¢ 
a larger proportion of the growing revenues. ‘The advance, _h 
substantial as to reverse the old practice of making fixed a 
Provincial Governments. In place of that, we have now the 
- Government receiving a net fixed allotment from the Provincial | 
ments taken together, and that is a move in the right direction. 
last change is also a further extension of a principle already accepted, b 
registration had already been wholly provincialised, and what the F% 
Department has now done is to provincial ialise forests in all cases and excise 
some cases, which is only extending a principle, already accepted, still further. 
«While, therefore, all the four changes are important, there is m ing in 
them except in the first—that which relieves the Local Governments 0 
minute control—which is quite new, though in each case there is. a 
advance. But my fear, my Lord, is that these settlements will not prove 
more permanent than the last quasi-permanent settlements, or than even the | 
quinquennial settlements ; I fear that the whole position is such that there ce 
not be any permanent settlements at the present stage between the Provincial 
Governments and the Government of India. The root of the mischief lies in — 
this, The Government of India has at its disposal too large a share of growing — 
revenues, and its expenditure is principally confined to the Army and to a few 
services which are directly under it, The result is that while there is a con 
tinuous tendency to spend more and more on the Army, after those claims are 
satisfied, large surpluses accrue to the Government of India ; and when these 
surpluses are realised, the Government doles out a age of them to the— 
Provinces. Now, the Provinces habitually “— these doles and the expectation — 
of the doles is thoroughly demoralising. If therefore you want any element 
of permanence in your Provincial contracts, it is necessary, : 
to see to it that the Government of India has no large surpluses to dole 
out to the Provinces, and this can only be ensured by reducing the 
resources which are at present at the disposal of the Government of - 
What I propose, my Lord, is that instead of receiving its whole income 
from growing revenues, the Government of India should receive large fixed 
contributions from Provincial Governments, say, up to about one-third 
one-fourth of its revenues, the other two-thirds or three-fourths being derived 
from growing resources. I think in this matter it is desirable to examine 
the practice of other countries, and there are three countries whi 
can supply some sort of guidance to us on this subject—Switz 
Germany and America. Switzerland, however, is a very small country, and I 
will therefore leave it out of consideration, The example which 1 think 
should follow in this matter is that supplied by Germany. America is 
advanced for us, because the federal finance of America is entirely separ 
from State finance, and it will be a long, long time before we reach that 
if we ever reach it at all. But in Germany, my Lord, while the Empi 
its own independent revenues, and the component. States have theirs, 
component States also make large contributions to the exchequer 
Empire. In fact, nearly one-fourth of the revenue of the Empire 1s at 
derived from fixed contributions from the component States, and about 
fourths is derived from independent sources, such as Customs 
Stamps. Now, I think, this is the direction in which we have to_ 
tion of our problem. The Government of India should have al 
or one-fourth of its revenue derived” from fixed contributions n 
Provincial Governments, This will reduce the possibility of large s 
being realised by the Government of India, and diminish the chan 
being given to the Provincial Governments. As I havé already 
policy of doles, which has been condemned by suvcessi 
__ and also by several Members of the Decentralisation 
demoralising ey: and if you want any str 
_ to be felt by Provincial Governments and the « 
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Rae ing doles to Provincial Governments year after year 
deed rei impossible. it 
cone page into this in some detail, but I see that my twen 
nearly up and I must conclude. I will therefore content myself 
ge Bae or two observations. My Lord, taking the real revenue 
ol dia as estimated in next year’s Budget, we may put it down 
it 88 crores or 55 millions for the next year, As T explained on a previ- 
oceasion, I leave out in this refunds and drawbacks and assignments and 
sations, as also the cost of production of opium; and the Commercial 
‘ices I take net. Out of this 83 crores, about four-sevenths is now the 
venue of the Government of India and three-sevenths is the revenue of the 
Local Governments. Now, I think it is possible to assign the principal heads 
nee the Imperial and Provincial Governments in such a way t the 
Local Governments should have at their disposal a little more than the revenue 
which they at present enjoy, and the Government of India should have at its 
_ disposal a little less than what it has at present. 
+ he excess, which the Local Governments will thus get, should come 
back to the Government of India in the shape of fixed assignments, which, of 
‘course, would not be capable of growth, and to that extent the Government 
of India would have inelastic revenues at its disposal, On the other hand, as the 
Government of India will have customs-revenue, and as it will realise more 
and more from this source, I do not think that there would be any difficulty as 
got the total revenue of the Government of India being sufficiently elastic. 
I think, my Lord, that the Government of India could and should raise much 
more revenue from customs than they are doing to-day. In Germany I find 57 
millions are raised by customs; in America 60 millions are raised by customs ; 
so that there is plenty of margin for raising a larger revenue from this source 
in India. My erpom therefore, is this, that certain principal heads should 
be provincialised straight off. I would begin with land-revenue, excise and 
forests, making them over to Local Governments, and such Local Governments 
as would get from them more than they actually require just now should be 
called upon to make fixed allotments to the Government of India. As the 
Government of India's revenue from its own sources, such as customs, grows, 
more and more of the other heads should be provincialised. So far the advance has 
been from centralized finance to decentralized finance. When the process of 
decentralization is completed—and we are yet a good way from completion— 
we have to advance from that to federal finance, which should be our 
_ And Thaye indicated briefly how we may gradually proceed towards a federal 
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-. There is one matter of some importance on which I would like to say a 
word before I finish, and that is the question of Provincial taxation raised by 
my Hon’ble friend Mr. Quin. My Lord, this is a very important matter, 
and I quite recognise that Provincial finance will not attain an independent 
grewag unless and until Provincial Councils have the powers of taxation ; but 
_ I think this isa very difficult problem, and things generally will have to 

advance a great deal before these powers can be safely conferred on ‘those 
- Councils; in any case, I urge, there should be no hurry in regard to this, I 

- think, in the first place, the oa practice of discussing Provincial Budgets 
must be well settled, and the public opinion in the different Provinces must make _ 
‘itself felt by the Provintial Governments much more than it is doing to-day. 
before powers of taxation are conferred on Local Governments, it is 
t every Local Government should be'a Council Government, with 

its head, coming fresh from England. And, thirdly, it. is 
there should be an elec majority of Members in these Councils. oils. 
yosit in’ poet of taxation may safely be 
Councils, but till then I would keep those powers in’ 
‘is, , as regards borrowing, that will have to 

s of taxation have erred, but I fear it will be some 
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s before the other. The Hon'ble gentleman 
: aa so often that he perhaps though: that it was vested in hi 
occasion he has courteously agreed that he_ ould address the C i 
me. I will come presently to the ts in difference between hir 
myself, but first I have a few remarks make about the finances of 
Last year it was my duty to represent the urgent distresses and nece 
Burma. I pointed out that the rate of taxation per head was high 
scale of prices and wages was also high and the obligatory expe 
and the cost of public works. I pointed out that the estimates of income 
extremely sanguine, and had by no means been realised, neither the stax 
or basis s, nor the annual increases. And, lastly, I pointed out that one 
fifth of the income of the Province was derived from a fixed grant which vy 
insusceptible of growth. This year, it is, in the first place, both a duty a 
a pleasure to recognise the extent to which the representations of Burma have 
been met. The proportion of fixed to total income has been reduced from 
to about 8 percent: That isa considerable concession for which my Govern- 
ment and the people of my Province will be grateful ; but I am sure the 
Hon’ble the Finance Member will not be so sanguine asto think we shall 
contented. In the first place, considering that a large part of the land-revenue — 
of Burma is furnished by special taxes paid in Burma alone, suchas the 
thathameda capitation and fishery taxes, we had hoped either that we should 
get the proceeds of those special taxes or that we should get three-fourths of — 
the total land-revenue, or that we should get a considerable share, or perhaps 
the whole, of the rice export-duty which falls, in part, on the cultivators and _ 
reduces land-revenue rates. We should have been willing to give fixed grants _ 
to the Imperial Exchequer to reduce our income toa reasonable, but not too 
meagre, figure. And the second point is this. The miscaleulations of income 
have now been admitted, and we have lost no less than 130 lakhs in the course 
of four years as compared with the anticipations framed by the Finance 
Department at the time of the settlement. We had hoped that in a year ob 
prosperity the Government of India would have recouped us for a considerable _ 
part of this loss. It is true we have got 40 lakhs (I shall come to that — 
presently), but that is all earmarked for special expenditure, and none of it 
can be said to be available for general needs. Now, in speaking of the grants — 
to the various Provinces, I start by the assumption, by the confident — 
assumption, that the Government of India desire to be just an ee and 
T will ask my friends who represent other Provinces to bear with me while — 
I make a few remarks on the grants to their Governments. aiid 
“The Madras Government gets 22 lakhs for the constitution of additional — 
districts. In our rapidly growing Province, new districts have to be consti- 
tuted from time to time, but we have never had a grant for sucha purpose — 
before. A scheme for a new district is now in hand, and I hope we shall get — 
a grant for it. The United Provinces and the Punjab get 9 lakhs for relieving 
the municipalities from all police-charges. The municipalities in Burma 
were relieved from all police-charges some years ago, but expenditure on other 
objects was imposed on them in order to counterbalance this relief. Ought 
not Burma to get a grant to balance this countervailing expenditure? Then, 
I notice that the Punjab gets 10 lakhs for the Lahore General Hospital. . 
fer or two ago a similar grant was given to Lucknow. There is a new g 
ospital in Rangoon for which a similar grant would be most welcome. . 
gets 7 lakhs per annum, in view of its peculiar difficulties. It also gets 
the largest grant for both sanitation and education. It seems to 
“¢ Prodigal Son’ for whom the fatted calf is killed, I am afraid we ca 
very grateful for the 25 lakhs which was referred to with some emphasi: 
first edition of the Budget Memorandu 10; Iho 
omission of that reference in the second edition indicates that th 
Finance Member agrees with the view which I am sat he dae state. 
_ “When the Provincial Settlement was conc) the Rangoon Ri 
_ scheme was said to be entirely outside of it. Ata later date the Pr Ww 
_ directed to contribute 25 lakhs, Now, those 25 lakhs are refunded. We are 
___ grateful to get justice on this point, but the refund is no more tie 
not a pie is available for the general needs of the Province. 















































the E Sanitation grants. Here al his 
of India desire to be impartial, but the rent geen 
inherent defects of the system of doles. The amount is distri- 
ose, bapciarny Bl the schemes which the Provinces have ready and 
. The result is that a Province which has spent a great deal on 
and Sanitation in the past may get the smallest share in the distribu- 
se & . And money is given not for the total needs of the 
but only for the kind of expenditure which happens to be fashionable 
moment. The Provinces which have expanding revenues may be 
wdoned for thinkigg that they should not pay for the Provinces which have 
‘stationary revenues, In Burma, we feel a mistrust of this system, We are 
far away while others are nearer, and we are not likely to get early information. 
» think that we are likely to have to pay for other people and not get very 
ch for ourselves. A policy of financing Education from the Central Govern- 
it is xa to meet with stfong opposition from the Provinces which pay more 












Jn claiming for Burma its fair share of the revenues of India, I think 
it necessary to deal with the statement which, as the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has 
reminded us to-day, was made by him about two months ago. The statement 
occurred at the close of a passage which seemed to me to reveal a curious view 
of Burma. I was reminded of the practice of the Homeric Greeks who, 
_ knowing nothing of the Ethiopians or but little, were accustomed to 5 of 
them as blameless. I commend that example to those whose knowledge of 
Burma is not great. ‘the statement occurred in one of the Hon’ble Member's 
lucid and eloquent speeches, but it seemed to me at the time that the lucidi 
was accompanied, as light'not unfrequently is, by a certain amount of hea 
and that the statement about Upper Burma did not display that accuracy and 
that close connection with the subject under discussion which we are accus- 
tomed to expect from the Hon’ble Member. In fact, I confess that when I 
heard that statement for the first time, it seemed to me—I do not know that I 
can better the lucid and eloquent language of the Hon’ble Member—an extra- 
i statement and for irrelevance hard to beat. I had been speaking. of 
the Budget for the Province of Bombay, and the Hon’ble Member retaliated 
with this reference to Upper Burma. Well, Upper Burma is not a Province, 
nor are any accounts relating to it available for 20 years. Itis quite true that 
the accounts which he has mentioned were kept for 11 years, and showed a 
deficit for that time. But even if accounts were available for 20 years 
and showed a deficit, no other province, neither Bombay, nor any other Province, 
would have a right to reproach Upper Burma, if Burma as a whole was 
paying its fair share. I might as Bs. | palca Aden, or the district of Thar 
and Parkar or the Pargana of Spiti for not paying its way. I part with the 
statement with gratitude because it leads me to the question whether Burma 
as a whole is paying ifs way. My Hon'ble colleague Maung Bah Too has 
obtained some figures on this point, and they are now before the Council, and 
upon those figures I propose to offer a few remarks. 
“TJ may remark, to begin with, that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale is mis- 
taken in supposing that any of the Telegraph charges ought to be debited 
to Burma, because, if he will scrutinise the figures again with his customary 
xactitude, he will see that norie of the telegraph receipts have been creditea. 
er that he made a point in connection with the non-effective charges of 
the Army. Well, I demur to debiting Burma with the whole local cost of the 
and 83 per cent. extra for the non-effective charges and the rest of the 
charges. I demur to the debiting of the whole local cost of the Army 
ery frontier Province covers the internal provinces. And I demur to 
g of the 83 per cent, because the districts which were acquired later 
a smaller share of the non-effective charges than the districts icts which. 
earlier, ‘That leads me to another objection, that is, the debiting 
of gross revenue on behalf of Home civil charges, in which are 
ril pensions. I demur to the debit to Burma of a considerable 
charge on the same grounds as I mentioned forthe Army. But, 
not understand on what grounds the Accountant General 
pparently he discovered a relation of 4 per cent. or 
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thereabouts between the gross revenue of Tndia as a whole 
cha Well, if he had investigated the matter, he might have 
relation between the Home civil charges and the receipts om, 
stamps. But it would not follow that\the Home Civil — 
Pe debited to the Provinces according to the receipts from the sale— 
stamps. This criterion of gross revenue seems to me quite unfair. 
other canon would be better. ‘hen I come to what the Accountant. 
calls the Burma Debt. He takes the cost of the first war as five ¢ 
he estimates that the second war cost as much, In the first place, 
not understand why he estimates that the second war cost asemuch as the 
The first war employed about 22,000 men for 22 months: the second war 
employed 8,v00 men for 9 months. Now, I will be quite candid with the 
Council. T admit that some authorities put the cost of the first war at more 
than 5 crores. Some authorities put it as high as 18 crores. The fact is that 
those who disliked the war included as much as they could, and especially the 
ordinary cost of the regiments employed. I have not been able to arrive at 
any certainty about those figures, and I do not much care to do so, because 
I regard this method of debiting Burma with the cost of the war as. fallacious, apr 
The Accountant General debits the cost of the war as if it were a question of — 
buying a new farm. Now, the first war was waged (I am quoting t a He 
of contemporary history) to save Bengal from annoyance, to ptevent Chitta- — 
gong, Sylhet and Cachar from being overrun, and incidentally, to permit 
the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale and myself to finish our perorations in this Toom, 
The first war enabled a considerable reduction in military expenditure in Bengal, 
and Burma is entitled to a credit for this. No Province would be safe — 
from this ruthless method of the Accountant General, not even Bombay. In 
the year 1827-28, the deficit in Bombay was at £1,241,179; it has been piling 
up ever since. But I leave this ancient history. I have not had time to in- 
vestigate the subsequent financial history of Bombay. But I come to arecent — 
fact. Not so very long ago, about the time when the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale _ 
was connected with the Poona Municipality as he informed us last year, and 
when that institution was insolvent, within the last 12 years in fact, the Pro- | 
vince of Bombay in the course of 4 years received a sum of 518 lakhs for 
famine alone, besides smaller subsidies for other purposes. Waris not the 
only calamity which may afflict a Province: there are many others. It will be 
seen that when the Accountant General’s figures have been checked, they will © 
assume a very different aspect. I do not propose to-day to work out thealter- 
native. But I dispute, not only the points which I have mentioned, buta 
considerable number of minor points. = a 
“ Now, there are three other points which I wish to mention in comparing 
one Province with another. Certain receipts accruing from Burma, from 
income-tax, stamps and the internal sale of opium, are brought to accountin 
other Provinces : in the case of the sale of opium toa considerable extent in 
other Provinces, Then, again, the objects of Provincial expenditure are not the 
same in different Provinces, mae 
“ The Province of Burma ig large sum for military police to guard the: 
frontier, Until lately it paid for Imperial buildings and the launches of the 
Customs Department. Thus the surplus of receipts collected in the in 
over expenditure defrayed from provincial funds does not accrue in the same — 
way in one Province as in another or even in the same way in the sam 
Province at different times. Therefore, there is no rule by which the proper 
contribution of a Province to Imperial expenditure can be measured overa — 
long series of years. The third point is that Customs and Salt, though collecte 
mainly in certain Provinces, are not properly creditable to those P 
They ought to be credited ing to the residence of the consun 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale pro another canon. He said that land 
and forests ought to be reckoned according to area. I do not know- wh 
be the case in Bombay, but in Burma products of the land do not come 
_ themselves ; they require the guiding har man, and even in the fi 
teak trees and other timber trees are not so kind as to cut them 
and float down the rivers to the place where they are utilised, 
n¢ help {rom man. If these three pointsand my remarks — 
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bey r. Maharajadhiraja Bahadur Ae 
are attended to, I think that the deserts of the Province of Burma will be 
as its needs. Its needs are very great. The new settlersent pro- 
deficit. The theory of the Finance vo iglataige is that the revenue 
‘upon expenditure every year, and that the gain will in time—in five 
or six years os out the deficit. Now, their calculations are over-sanguine: 
revenue will not grow so fast as the. think and the expenditure will grow 

I really think that we ought to listened to on this point, because we 

have been blamed for not protesting loudly enough four years ago when a former 
settlement was under discussion and aan fiae “Gals of over-sanguine expec- 
ret ions was evolved in the Finance Department. We are timid folk, but we 

now trying to shout ; and if the Hon’ble Finance Member will téll us how 
joudly we should clamour, we will brace ourselves for the effort, The grant of 
40 lakhs which has been given is of some temporary assistance to our cash 
balances, but it is of no use for the general needs of the Province; nor will it 
a age finances on a sound basis, My Government will make a representa- 
tion on the subject and we hope that it will receive that attention which its 

past history and the present condition of the Province deserve,” 

‘he Hon’ble Mananasapurrasa Banapur or Burpwan: “ My Lord, I 
have no desire to detain the Council at this hour of the day by making any 
lengthy speech ; moreover, the appealing way in which the Hon’ble Finance 

Member is looking at me makes me nervous. My Lord, I congratulate the 
Government of India on the grants that it has been pleased to make for Educa- 
tion and Sanitation ; particularly on the grants made to Bengal. But in this 

-  eonnection I should like to draw the attention of the Government of India to 
the fact that in granting a large amount for a hostel in Calcutta, it should 
~ consider the desirability of haying such a hostel not in the heart of the city 
but in the suburbs. This is a Provincial matter, but as the Government 
of India is coon this grant for such a hostel, it should insist on the 
hostels being located in healthy surroundings and in a healthy suburb of 

- Calcutta. 

“The Bengal Government has now made it, I believe, a settled policy of 
retaining the Presidency College in Calcutta, and therefore it is useless for me 
to bring forward the argument of the necessity of removing the Presidency 
College to the suburbs. ‘The necessity of doing this as well as of having a 
hostel outside Calcutta is so obvious that I need not repeat it; for the needs- of 
isolated and healthy surroundings both for the sake of the a gira and moral 
culture of the boys as well as to keep them away from political atmosphere are 
so well known to the Government of India. My Lord, white I welcome this 

si t made by the Government of India for educational institutions in Bengal, 

‘wish to bring to its notice the urgent necessity of starting a technological 

- institute for Bengal. 1 know it cannot be managed in the present year; but 
let us hope that we shall have a similar surplus next year as we have this year, 
and that the attention of both the Hon'ble Finance Member and the 
. og “Member for Education will be drawn to this particular institu- 
“Last year in my Budget speech I mentioned the needs for larger openings 
for the educated i and I beg to repeat my request. My Lord, a good 
deal of unrest in this country can be combated if there are more openings for — 












cated young men. Already there are many who after having gone in — 
5 degrees cae hey inet and are not alwa “snoceedtal Now, | 
‘this is not a healthy state of things. Therefore it is absolutely — 
my opinion—it is a sacred duty of the Government of India—to- 
ur of opening out other branches of public service into which — 
admitted ices and thereby combat with, to use Your Lordship’s 
expression, loyal unrest. a tore eie iis 3 feos ahs 
“Lord, I turn to the Sanitary grants. I weleome them knowing 
“particular the ravages of malaria are terrible, and that it is 
this country of having tuberculosis hospitals in every 
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Province are growing more and more urger 
esteemed friend the Hon'ble Surgeon Ger 
this. I think such hospitals are at the pre: 
necessity. I therefore hope that when framing x r’s Bt 
the Finance Member will take this matter into his keen cons 
Lord, I am sorry the Finance Member could not do away with th 
robate-duties that had been imposed last year. He has not told us) 
fe has realized from these —— aN on ane ate wills Fy 
wealthy men during the past year here, It would be interesting to kne 
much faciom the G ivticdinent of India had derived under this head. 
as he has not imposed any new taxation, I have got bo pare with | 

“ Now, my Lord, I wish to make just a few general observations on 
of the matters that have been discussed in this Council during this session 

“T put two questions about the preservation of certain tombs aj 
encouraging a that have been received make me appeal to the Govern 
of India not only to pay its attention to these particular tombs but also to see — 
to the preservation of all ancient monuments in India, particularly the dilap: 
dated and neglected tomb of the last king of Delhiin Rangoon, * 

“My Lord, I have to put some questions regarding two unfortunate 
Railway incidents, and I take this opportunity to thank Excellency 
Commander-in-Chief for the way that he dealt with the particular case 
Secunderabad, and I appeal to my countrymen on the one hand nott 
give any cause for provocation to military officers and on the other hand 

is Excellency the Commander-in-Chief that he will be pleased to note that the — 
keepers of peace do not themselves violate it or create unrest in the country. 

“ My Lord, my friend the Hon’ble Pandit Mohan Malaviya puta resolution 
in this Council in connection with the Council regulations. In this connection 
wish to draw the attention of the Government of India to the fact — 
whatever modifications may be made, I trust that the Government of | 
will not touch the landlords’ electorates, for they will jealously guard the : 
that have been given to them. cart pag 

“Now, my word, I allude to two other Bills that haye been introduced 
into this Council this session—my esteemed friend the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s 
Billon elementary education and that of my friend to the left the Civil Marriage 
Act. These Bills of course will be before the country for some time to come, bi 
hope that as both of them are very important measures, especially as there is 
likely to be a great deal of opposition to the Bill that has been introduced by my 
friend the Hon’bleBabu Bhupendranath Basu, the Government of India w 
consider the matters most carefully before bringing them up in cil fe 
final discussion. ‘These are the few remarks, my Lord, that I have to 
In conclusion, I congratulate the Government of India on the prosperity B 
and in view of the fact that towards the end of this year we hope to— 
homage to the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress, I sincerely hop 
1912 will also be a prosperous year, and that as it will be the first year 
Lordship’s régime in India, it may be one of prosperity and general 
the country.” iret (FP 

The Hon’ble Rasa of Dignaravta: “My Lord, when there 
urgent demand at the present day for further diffusion of Elemer 
tion and when the only stumbling-block in the way is want of m 
understand why, instead of menians such a just demand, n Bi 
the surplus should go towards the liquidation of a portion of the 
public debt, which, compared to the National Debts of other countries, is 1 
tho besvy, Hower: onany 03. beg to submit gating a ‘ou 

eased to apportion a sum of money next year towards the 
mentary Education. e Betti Aaah 
“Now, my Lord, I beg to say a w 










come from. Last year, on this occasion, 
Council the proposal of conneoting thee 
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~ take up this matter at an early date as it concerns the vital interests of the 


atone vie 4 other needs of the Province, I beg leave to mention that sani 
tion stands e foremost, and we are thankful to the Government of India af 
the special grant of nine lakhs of rupees under this head. I fervently hope 
and pray that the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam will be pleased to 
allot a substantial portion of the amount for the supply of pure drinking 
water, to the absonce of which can be attributed not only cholera and malaria 
but other Saree - well. 

“ Similarly, when disposing of the special grant on Education which the 
Government of India has made to the Provinad of Hesteen Bengal and Assam, 
I hope the cause of Elementary Education will receive the fullest consideration 
it deserves at the hands of the Local Government. 

«Lastly, I beg to thank the Government of India for the special grant it 
has made to the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam for the improve- 
ment of the subordinate and river police of the Province. I am sure the 
Provincial Government will now aa better equipped to grapple with the 
numerous cases of dacoities and other crimes which have been ap a? har a so 
prominent during the last few years and which we all deplore so tly. 

« My Lord, every one of us must congratulate the Hon’ble , Saale Mem- 
ber on the pa oa A Budget he has been able to present to the Council this 
year ; and also the Provincial Governments for being able to secure at length 
a permanent settlement of revenue from the Government of India—a settlement 
which the Provincial Governments as well as the people under them have long 
been praying for. Let us hope, under this arrangement, the Provincial Govern- 
ments will be in a better position to attend to the pressing needs of their 
Provinces. 

“We are grateful to the Hon’ble Finance Member for his promise of an 
enquiry into the question of the reduction of public expenditure which I beg 
leave to suggest can be done by the employment of a larger number of Indians 
in the public service, no doubt, as far as practicable, and also by the appoint- 
ment of approved Indians to selected offices in the Army for which hopes 
were held out by no less a person than Lord Curzon. Moreover, such appoint- 
ments will give useful occupation to the scions of Indian Chiefs and Nobles 
and provide them with an opportunity of devoting their life to the service of 
their King-Emperor. ” ‘ 

“The Hon’ble Rasa or MaumupanaD: “ The Hon'ble the Finance Minis- 
ter deserves our sincere congratulations on the Budget presented by him for the 
year 1911-12. It is characterised with customary simplicity and clearness, 
and is a genuine and true exposition of the finances of our country. As 
announced at the very outset by the Hon’ble the Finance Minister, the Budget is 
no doubt quite cheery ; and it is very satisfactory to note that it terminates in 
a happy announcement and augury that our combined cash balances will at 
the end of the coming year be better by 39 lakhs sterling than was estimated 
when it was presented to us in its crude form. 

“The special feature of our finances this year has been a good surplus 
from— 


fe oe and 

(6) other sources. 

“The surplus from the opium was anticipated though not to such an 
extent. We believe it has come to us in such a large amount by sheer dint of 
luck which the Hon’ble Finance Minister attributes to a windfall in the opium 
trade. The remaining surplus is no doubt due to the judicious check and 

- economy in the expenditure under several heads. 

«he way in which these surpluses have been disposed of has been the 
subject of animated debates and criticisms in this House. It is no use my 
reviving the same controvers at this stage of the Council. I would, however, 
beg leave to reqtlest my Hon'ble friend the Finance Minister to be good enough to 
devote in future all sums of money which may be added to our Treasury by 

chance or fortune to the pressing needs of our country—I mean education, 

‘sanitation, and ete. Ido not question his financial wisdom in spending the 
i ks vIR 
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opium surplus in the reduction of our national debt, but what I wish to 
impress on the Council is that debts of this nature can always be paid out of 
the budgetted items and not out of monies that come to us unex y. We 
all speak of ‘no money’ talking of our sanitary and educational improve- 
ments; and it is therefore only fair that our unforeseen incomes should always go 
to meet our expenses on the objects for which we know our ordinary income is 
not sufficiently available. We cannot be ungrateful to our Exchequer for the fair 
amount of money which was placed at the disposal of the Hon’ble the Member 
for Education for expenditure on education and sanitation. The allotments 
made out of this money have been received with satisfaction except in few 
cases ; and speaking about my own Provinces I am glad to say that at last a 
response has been made to the urgent demand of our Provincial Government for 
the establishment of a technological institute. I need hardly advocate the 
necessity of the industrial developments in my Provinces, and strongly hope 
that the time will come when the recommendations of the Industrial Con- 
ference held at Naini Tal will be fully given effect to. On behalfofthe ~ 
Muslim community of the United Provinces whose suffrage I have the honour 
to represent, I beg to express my grateful thanks for the grant made by the 
Government of India towards our Moslem institution at Aligarh, 

«“ Phere is only one small item of expenditure upon which I beg leave to 
express my opinion. That item refers to the much-cherished visit of their 
Imperial Majesties to India to commemorate the most historic event in the 
British history in India. What 1 have to say is that, lovers of Royalty and 
devoted to the Crown as we the Indians are, we expect that the occasion will be 
celebrated in a befitting manner and that nothing would be found wanting in 
our arrangements of the pomp and pageant due to the Sovereign of this large 
Eastern Empire. 

“ Tn conclusion, I express my respectful thanks to Your Excellency for the 
generous and sympathetic manner in which Your Lordship has presided over the 
deliberations of this reformed Council ; and I hope the non-official Members 
have satisfied Your Excellency by their conduct in this Council that they are 
mostly true representatives of the various communities.” 

The Hon’ble Panprir Mapan Monan Matavrya : “ My Lord, the discus- 
sions which have taken place in this Council this year and which took 
place last year afford, I venture to submit, the greatest proof of the 
wisdom of the Government in introducing the Reform Scheme. These 
discussions will go far towards creating satisfaction in, and removing much 
dissatisfaction: from, the public mind. The fact that resolutions have not 
been accepted by the Government is no doubt an unfavourable feature of the 
debates. But, my Lord, various subjects in which the public feel a living 
interest have been brought up before the Council ; they have received consider- 
ation at the hands of Government ; the replies given, the reasons advanced for 
not being able to accept resolutions, have been publicly stated. This cannot — 
but promote a better understanding of public questions, and a better attitude of 
mind towards them throughout the country. There is one point, however, © 
which emerges from the discussion of all these resolutions, and that is the 
inadequacy of the public funds which are available to satisfy the various _ 
demands which have been pressed upon the attention of Government; and, 
my Lord, I am sure that Your Excellency’s Goverment and every well-wisher — 
of the Government would desire that more funds should be set free to meet ~ 
these demands. As matters stand, however, at present, it seems to me that 
there is not much hope of such funds being available for Provincial expenditure 
unless the system which obtains is radically altered. We ought all to feel very 
thankful to the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale for having drawn the attention of Your 
Excellency’s Government to this matter. The present system of Provincial — 
Settlements rests, my Lord, upon no principle, I will not go into details — 
to show this, as it was only the other lie that I dealt with this question at 
great length in supporting the resolution for raising the land-revenue share 
of the United Provinces from three-eighths to one-half, The history of thes mee 
Provincial Settlements leaves no doubt that they were based upon merely what 
was actually being spent in a particular Province at a parti ‘period, a 
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- that they are merely so many assignments of revenue by the Imperial is 
i dipeet tar Provineial: expenditure. The system seltighs qirevails S the pret 
ig se The Government of India command all the resources of the country 
and make such grants as they think prever to Provincial Governments to 
‘meet Provincial expenditure. Under this arrangement, as my friend has 
pointed out, four-sevenths of the total revenues of the country is being spent 
on ial purposes and about three-sevenths only for Provincial pur- 
i is has resulted in this—that while objects which have been considered 
mperial have been pushed and provided for to the fullest extent, the needs of 
the a on in matters which directly affect their welfare have not been equally 
met. This, my Lord, has been a long-standing complaint and it has been 
repeated to-day by different Members representing different Provinces in dealing 
with the Provincial Settlements that have been effected for their Provinces. 
I submit that unless a new system is introduced these complaints will not be 
remedied. A review of the situation will emphasise the need for a change. In 
_ this vast country, we have eight large Provinces equal in area and population 
to several of the large countries of Europe. For instance, Burma is about the 
size of Sweden with nearly twice its population; the two Bengals, though 
slightly smaller in size than Burma, contain nearly eight times as many inha- 
bitants and about twice'as many as Prance ; Madras has nearly as large a popu- 
lation as the United Kingdom; Bombay approximates in area to the United 
Kingdom though its population is much smaller; the United Provinces contain 
many more soulsthan Austro-Hungary or the United Kingdom; the Central 
Provinces, including Berar, cover almost as large an area as the United Provinces 
with 18 millions of people, and the Punjab only a slightly smaller area with 
20 millions. But the financial arrangements of all these on Provinces, equal 
to such large countries of the West, are controlled by the Government of 
India from one centre. I submit that this arrangement is very unsatisfactory, 
and must in its nature be very unsatisfactory. Imagine for one moment 
what the condition of the different countries of Europe which I have named 
would be if the allotment of the revenues raised in them for expenditure in 
those countries were determined at one centre in Europe, whatever that centre 
might be, and the unsatisfactory nature of the present arrangements would be 
made absolutely clear. What is needed now is that this unitary system of the 
adminstration of finance should give place to a federal system, and I 
strongly support the recommendation of the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale that a 
change should be initiated in that direction. The Provincial Governments should 
cease to be merely delegates of the Supreme Government, but should be madé 
semi-independent Governments. A similar proposal was, 1 believe, put 
forward before the Government of India about the time when Lord Mayo 
determined to invest Provincial Governments with a share of financial 
responsibility in order to minimise the evils of - over-centralisation, ‘More 
than one of his predecessors,’ says Sir William Hunter, ‘had arrived at a 
similar conclusion, and indeed one school of Indian statesmen had gone so far 
as to advocate the almost complete financial independence of the Local Govern- 
ments. This school would surrender to each separate Administration the 
revenue raised within its territories on the single condition of a rateable 
contribution for the expenditure common to the Empire, such as the Army 
and the public debt.’ Unfortunately this scheme was not then adopted ; but 
great changes have taken place since then, and the progress in administration 
- which has been achieved during the last forty years makes it easier to adopt the 
scheme now and the necessi for it has become greater. This will not in any 
way impair or injuriously affect the unity of the Empire. The Government of 
India should retain in their hands as at present all matters a to foreign 
relations, the defences of the country, currency, debt, tariff, post, telegraphs and 
the railways, It should continue to receive all the revenue and receipts derived 
_ from heads which are at present called Teper and to meet the ordinary 
- Imperial expendifure which will not be met by these receipts it should require 
_ the various Provincial Governments to make a rateable contribution based on a 
definite and reasonable principle. Having secured this, the Government of 
‘India should leave the Provincial Governments freedom in levying and spend- . 
‘their revenues as they may consider best in the interests of the people. It 
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should exercise its power of imposing additional general taxation in any Pro 

vince only when it has to meet any O* nary ex andwhen the 

Province or Provinces concerned have refused. . Bh Aa the assistance 
This will impose a very much-needed and thy check upon the spendin 
tendencies of the Government of India, and it will make it ible for the 
Provincial Governments to retain in their hands a fair proportion of the revenues 
raised from the people and to devote it to promote the well-being of the 

ple. This question was considered by the recent Royal Commission on 

Decentralization. They expressed the opinion that ‘a fiuctuating contribu- 
tion based upon Provincial revenues would, of course, be feasible. But they 
thought that in the then existing state of affairs it was undesirable to make 
any sudden and violent change in the present system of divided heads, and 
contented themselves with advocating the conversion of unduly large 
fixed assignments into shares of growing revenues. They went on, however, 
to say :— 

«Phe high authority of Sit David Barbour may, it is true, be quoted in support of the. 
thesis that a Province with a population of many millions is important enough to possess @ 
financial system of its own. In theory that is true, but we are of opinion that present 
circumstances render the full application of this theory impracticable.’ 

«The present circumstances which they had in view were the absence of 
any power In the Legislative Councils to exercise any material control over 
Provineial finance. They made it clear in the paragraph which followed that 
in their opinion a grant to local Legislative Councils of material control over 
Provincial finance would justify a change. They said : 

“The fabove considerations apply to the existing conditions of administration, but we 
recogniee that the grant to the local Legislative Councils of material contrul over Provincial 
finance may make it necessary to jdo away, as far as procitie with the present divided heads, 
and to place some entirely within the purview of the rovincial and others within that of the 
Imperial Government.’ ' 

« Two members of the Commission, Sir Steyning Edgerley and Mr. Hichens, 
in a note which they appended to the Report of the Decentralization Commission, 
expressed themselves more strongly in favour of such a change as we advocate. 
They said : 

‘We think that the ultimate aim should be to give , Provincial Governments independent 
sources of revenue and some separate powers of taxation, subject to the general control of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State. While recognising that this position can 
only be reached gradually and by cautious steps, we think that, in view of the wider powers 

which it is proposed to give to Provincial Legislatures, the time has come for a more definite 
movement in that direction than is necessarily implied in the Report of the Commission.’ 

“Tt appears from some remarks in one of Lord Morley’s speeches that 
this question of a larger decentralization of Provincial finance has not escaped 
His Lordship’s keen eye, but that he has allowed it to stand over for 
consideration in the future. T submit that that future has come. Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils have now got definite powers of control over 
Provincial finance, and it is high time that Provincial Governments 
received a little real power and a little more responsibility in the admi- | 
nistration of the revenues raised in their respective Provinces. It is 
also-high time that some of them were allowed to retain and spend a larger 
share of those revenues for promoting the well-being of the pedple. 4 he ques- 
tion which would be asked would naturally be, where is the money to come 
to give them more ? ‘he answer to that question will be found in the enforee- 
ment of economy to which Your Lordship’s Government have been pleased to 
pledge yourselves. It is to be hoped that in the Military Department alone a 
great deal of economy will be effected in the near, future, which will enable 
the Government to put these Provincial Settlemelts on a sound footing. My 
Lord, it cannot be denied that far too much more is being spent on the Army 
than on matters which directly affect the well-being of the people ; and we 
are receiving repeated reminders that much more should be spent to 
and promote the vital interests of the people. The returns of the recent 
census act as one of such reminders. We fave learnt with pain and sorrow. 

how vast a number of our people have died of plague and of malarial fever in 
+ the United Provinces and the Punjab. We have learnt, my Lord, that we lost. 
BE Berks Fs, 
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G5 lakhs of people from plague alone in India during the last ten years. Our 
i 


losses in other 


ons have also been great. ‘The increase of population has 


in many places not been satisfactory. There has been a positive decrease i 
twelarad Provinces. All this tells a sad tale about the condition of the oamlet 
it tells us that the health of the — people has not been as strong as it 


should be under the existing o 


erwise excellent administration. For these 


reasons it is essential that the Government should be pleased to consider how a 
measure of Provincial revenues should be secured to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments to better brane the moral and material progress of the people. 


My Hon'ble frien 


has suggested a practical course, and I hope that the Gov- 


ernment of India will be pleased in the near future to take the question seri- 


f 


ously into their consideration and to establish Provincial finance on a sound 
chow such as will secure a fair measure of the revenues raised from the pro- 


vinces for expenditure in those Provinces.” 


The Hon’ble Nawan Satyrp MunaMM 


ap Sane Banapur : “ My Lord, my 


. first words on the Budget are words of hearty congratulation to the Hon'ble the 
* Finance Member on the largé a he has shown and the handsome grants 


Your Excellency’s Government 


as been able to make in respect of domestic 


reform, notably in respect of Education and Sanitation. My Lord, I should be 


merely repeating a truism if I were to say 


that the essence of good government 


lay in the happiness and contentment of the people committed to its charge, and 
I express my gratitude to Your Excellency’s Government which has shown such 


keen solicitude for the millions committe 


to your charge. Iam glad to find 


that, on the lines of the recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, 


the Government of India are going to give 


to the Local Governments a greater 


financial freedom in respect of certain heads of revenue in practical super- 
session of the time-honoured system of Provincial Contracts. My Lord, I need 
hardly take up the time of this Council by recapitulating the history of the 


Provincial Contracts—they have for times 


without num formed the topic 


of controversy in this Council ; and, not to speak of non-o Members, official 
Members of the highest eminence—men in the position of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie—have raised the bitterest protests against the periodical revisions of 
the Provincial Settlements. Iam glad the time has at last arrived when the 
system is going to be knocked on the head and the Provincial Governments 

laced in a position of greater freedom in respect of their, finances. If, for 


instance, Your Excellency’s Government 


were to abolish the cash assigaments 


‘and to replace them by a share of growing revenues, if, for instanee, the 
Supreme Government allowed the Provinces freedom of action in respect of the 


revenue and expenditure appertaining to 
rtion of the Land-revenue and Irrigation 


the Forests, Excise, a substantial 
,agreat step in advance will have 


n taken to decentralise the finances and give the Local Governments consi- 


derable financial liberty. The result, it is 
of fixed assignments to the extent of about 


easy to guess, will be the conversion 
850 lakhs into growing net revenue 


and a possible deprivation of the Imperial Government of an annual net 
increment of about 8°15 lakhs in its share of the divided revenue. And as far 


as the Provinces are concerned, the effect 


will be to raise their normal growth 


‘of revenue and expenditure to very satisfactory figures. My Lord, it goes 
without saying that a scheme like this will be really a step in advance in 
general administrative efficiency and endow Local Governments with néw 
powers, and therefore with new responsibilities, without meaning any dis 

ment to the Local Governments ; and while congratulating them on their new 


financial status, I beg to inquire if the 


Supreme Government have taken 


adequate steps to insure that this new status will be an incentive in the case 
‘of Local Governments to husband their resources ? 

Tn the three major Provinces the system of Council Government may be 

_ taken as a saf ; but where is the guarantee that the minor Provinces 

without Coungils will sedulously guard their resources ? Tt has been taken for 

granted that the institution cf Financial Commissioners in the Provinces is 

to act as a great check, and the Financial Commissioners serve as an 

¢ monitory in the case of Provincial extravagance. May I suggest 


that along with the new financial powers 


the minor Provinces might either 
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have Councils, or failing that have each a Financial. Commissioner igen ike 
defined powers to watch the finances, and, if necessary, to stay the hand of 
possible extravagance. My submission is that some such safeguard might be 
considered by Your Excellency’s Government, and I suggest that that maybe 
in the-shape of an auxiliary to the Provincial machinery.” ‘ 51) TEE ee 
_ The Hon’ble Rasa or ParTaBGaRrn: My Lord, it is a matter of genuine. 
pleasure to me, in which I am sure all my colleagues will join, that the first year 
of Your Lordship’s reign has been one of prosperity. e have been blessed =~ 
with a good harvest, trade has shown appreciable advance, and there has been, | 
marked improvement in the general situation, of the country, . yay 

“My Lord, this year will ever remain memorable in the history of the 
constitution of the Government of India, because. of the creation of a new 

* Department for Education, which has very appropriately been placed under the: 
control of the Hon’ble Mr. 8. H. Butler, whose zeal and enthusiasm in matters 
educational are well known and who brings to his task great sympathy and 
reputation for great oo capacity. > 

“My Lord, the United Provinces of Agra and’Oudh have the misfortune of 
being the most backward in education in India. A comparison of the interest- 
ing tables showing the educational progress of the different Provinces during the - 
last four years published in the Gazette of India of the 11th instant discloses a- 
very unsatisfactory state of affairs so far as the United Provinces are concerned, + 
T need not quote the figures here, but suffice it to say that while the reentage. 
of male scholars in publie institutions to the male population of school-going 
age rose more or less in a marked degree in other Provinces during the last four - 
years, in the United Provinces it rose from 13:6 in 1906-07 to 14°4 in 1909-10, 
t.é.,an increase of ‘8 per cent, only. The case of female education is still 
lamentably sad. Now, it remains to be seen as to what this backwardness is. 
due. Is it due to a lack of interest in education on the art of the people 
themselves or to e other cause? With regard to this I venture to submit 
that there has been’a real awakening among the people to receive the benefits 
of education, and they have now roused from their slumber of ages. Such 
being the case, I have to seek elsewhere to find out the cause. Let us see 
what the Director of Public Instruction of the United Provinces, the highest 
authority on education, says on page 3 of his report for the year 1909-10. He 
Says: 

‘It is impossible to close this chapter without some reference to the customary want of”. 
funds. While gladly acknowledging the generous treatment that education receives from, 
the Local Government when the Budget is under preparation, I cannot refrain from observing 
that far more than can be spared is needed,’ 

“Even our late Director, Mr. Lewis, drew pointed attention to the 
progress of other Provinces and the backwardness of the United Provinces 
year after year in his reports. From what I have said above it is obvious. 
that education has not yet received its due share of attention in the 
United Provinces. They have long borne the reproach of illiteracy, and the 
existing state of affairs should not be allowed to continue longer. . They want 
more funds for education. It was hoped that in a year of surplus they would 
receive more liberal treatment than all other Provinces, but our hopes have once. — 
more been frustrated. I would once more quote the words of the Director of 
Public Instruction to show the real situation, In the course of his speech in 
explaining the Education Budget of the next year in the Local Council he 
said : ‘ 

‘The situation may be summed up in a line—“ The hungry sheep look/up and are not fed.” | 
_ ..“My Lord, a sound mind in a sound body is a well-tried maxim, and itis 
in the fitness of things that sanitation and education have been placed under — 
the charge of the same administrator. paar 
___ If education has yet to make a sufficient headway in the United Pro- ees. 
vinces, the insanitary ‘condition of the place deserves a far more serious 
attention. Although plague is now a common disease in India, but the figures. 
of mortality in the United Provinces are simply appalling. I at i go 80. | 
far as to say that some of the districts have become the home of this cruel 
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Tt is, however, a satisfaction to note that the Hon'ble the Finance 


if {es 
or. has been able to assign £70,000 for capital expenditure on sanitati 
which will enable the Local ernment, Sakic ‘vithall its solicitude for "he 
weal and welfare of the people is handicapped for want of funds, to take in 

d some ambitious scheme to improve the sanitation. We are thankful for 
this allotment, and may reasonably anticipate the continuance of the same 
favour and sympathetic treatment in future years also. 

_“ My Lord, the outstanding feature of the coming year’s Budget is the new 
scheme of the Provincial Settlement which has been made permanent. The 
Finance Minister has recognised this himself. He says; 

Jn the realms of Financial Administration, by far the most important event of thé 
‘coming year will be a notable change in the financial relations between the Local Governments 
-and the Government of India? 

‘Under the new arrangements the Local Governments will indeed secure 
greater financial independence and the Central Government will not have to 
the necessity .of meeting the occasional demands from some Provincial 
‘Government or other, and thus the equilibrium of their plans will not be 
disturbed. It is an advantage to both. “aBut before launching any such scheme 
which is not liable to revision, it was desirable to see if the provisions made 
were adequate and whether the assignments were enough to meet the present 
and future needs of administration without any detriment to efficiency. I view 
with regret that the United Provinces have to start with a passin «Np They 
‘are not to have half of the land-revenue as other Provinces are allowed. 

* My Lord, I submit with great respect that this isa severe handicap and 
it is not doing justice to a Province which contributes more than any other 
Province to the Imperial revenues. The needs of the United Provinces are 

t. In almost every branch of administration there are growing needs and 
the needs for which money is required. If other Provinces receive one-half of 
the land-revenue, the same indulgence should have been shown to the United 
Provinces. I am sorry that the Government could not see their way to accept 
the resolution so ably and eloquently moved by my Hon'ble friend Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya. Only the other day, His Honour Sir John Hewett, in 
concluding the debate on the Financial Statement in the Local Council, expressed 
his well-considered opinion in clear and strong terms which I quote here to show 
‘how unfair is the treatment that has been meted out to the United Provinces. 
His Honour expressed himself as follows : 

‘ A very importani statement was made in the Council of the Governor General a few 
lays ago regarding Provincial finance. Upon such consideration as I have been able to give 
to the arrangements then announced by the Hon’ble Finance Minister, they do not appear to 
me t* be such as will satisfy the legitimate claims of this Province. 1 nave great sympathy 
with the resolution moved by a Member of this Council in another place, but the matter is one 
which can be dealt with effectively after a very careful examination of the statistics connected 
with our Financial Statement and those of other Local Governments. When this is completed 
‘I propose to make a full but dispassionate representation to the Government of India on 
‘behalf of this Province.’ 

“We are deeply grateful to His Honour for this important announcement to 
aid our future progress and hope that the Government of India will also receive 
the matter in a spirit of sympathy. 

- My Lord, a word more and I have done. It is for the first time in the 
history of India since its connection with the British Raj that His Most Gra- 
‘cious Majesty the King-Emperor has declared his Royal intention to hold the 
Coronation Durbar in India. The coming event will be without a precedent. 
‘and, as such, issure to mark an epoch in the annals of this vast land. I be- 
lieve T echo the sentiments of my constituency, and countrymen when I say 

~ that this auspicious announcement has caused a thrill of joy throughout the 
1 and breadth of India. The Royal Durbar should be worthy of the best 
_ traditions of the country, and it is a matter of extreme delight that the sum of 
Rs. 141 lakhs has been allotted in the Budget for the purpose, 
~~ * Tn conclusion, I beg to congratulate the Finance Member on the lucid 






ine and) 0S] Budget he has presented to the Council.” ; 
‘The Hortble Mr. Musron : “My Lord, among the many attractive topics 
which have been discussed to-day, there are only two on which I should ask 
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your permission to occupy the time of the Council for a few minutes by offer- 
ing a few explanatory remarks. The first of these is the question cf Provincial | 
settlements, a subject in which apparently a great, many of us are interested, 
but which has an unfortunute capacity for the most profound dullness. T 
shall however restrict myself to dealing only with certain questions of broad 
principles which have een raised in connection with it to-day. The first of 
these is the interesting discourse which me Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokhale 
delivered on the subject of Federal Finance. [remember an American professor 
once describing Federal Finance in his country as being the fine art of 
fleecing the other States ; and oe, that art is findiifg its way 
into India ; because we have the on’ble gentleman describing to us to-day 
how Burma had been aa 3 on the rest of India for forty years, and the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gates retorting by telling us that Bengal actually battens on 
Burma, and the Hon’ble Pandit a few days ago explaining that the United 
Provinces was the milch cow of the other Provinces of India. It was exactly 
to prevent this sort of thing happening, to prevent this sort of suspicion 
arising, that our present system of Provincial Settlements grew up. 1 admit 
that, as it stands, it is the outcome of a somewhat illogical and a somewhat 
awkward system, such as many of our Anglo-Saxon institutions are. But, my 
Lord, I would submit to this Council that in dealing with it, although it is per- 
fectly true that Mr. Gokhale’s alternative would provide in many res ects a very 
fitting substitute, I submit that in dealing with it we have to think about its his- 
tory and to take account of our commitments. If we had a tabula rasa instead of 
our complicated administrative system, I should for one be perfectly glad to accept 
Mr. Gokhale’s alternative. As it is, our present system is the result of thirty 
years’ hard work ; it has been steadily improved and steadily made more elastic 3. 
those of us who have to work it understand it ; and if we try to pg it now, 
T am sure that we should land ourselves in further controversy and in confusion 
which would last for another ten years in the least. Those of us who have 
studied Mr. Gokhale’s evidence before the Royal Decentralisation Commission-— 
T remember having an hour’s very hot cross-examination upon it-—will remember 
that he developed a scheme on very much the same lines as he has given us 
to-day. That scheme was very fully considered by the Royal Commission ;. 
it was very fully considered ‘nd examined in the Government of India 
Secretariat. It has moulded and it has influenced the arrangements 
of the new ; permanent settlements, and although they do not go so far~as it 
did, I have no doubt that their line of development will continue to be in 
that direction. I would therefore put in a plea for allowing our indigenous. 
institutions, so to speak, to work out their own salvation. A federation of 
Provinces with complete financial autonomy of their own may lie in the future 
fates of India ; but federation in modern history has been, not ‘the result of 
a direct disintegration of a Central Government, so much as the joining to- 
gether of independent and rival States. It may be, as I say, that a federation 
of Provinces lies in the future for India ; but it will be a federation with 
characteristic differences, both in its history and in its institutions, from those 
in Germany and the United States of America, those models with which we 
are most familiar and of which we have heard to-day. 

«“T turn to a few details, a very few details, of the settlement system which 
have attracted criticism. One of these is the treatment of the Imperial —_ 
which are sometimes, with unnecessary contumely, described as ‘ doles.’ en 
the Government of India are in a position, as they were this year, to give large 
grants to Provinces, we are told that the mes ought to be given, not for: 
specific purposes in the Provinee, but should be placed at the disposal of the Local 

“Governments, who are in the best position to know the best way of utilizing the. 
money that is thus put in their hands. One Province, for instance, may be well 
ahead of the others in its educational facilities ; why should it not be allowed 
to use the money to improve its roads, and so on? Lam sure there is a great 
deal of commonsense in this, and I am_ perfectly certain that the Government 
of India will take-a sentiment of this character into consideration when they 

‘come to deal with the distribution of grants in future. In this they will no 

doubt be encouraged by the assurance that we have received to-day from 
Mr. Quin that the Government of Bombay for one will always be pleased to. 
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India when spendi our money 3 
y that the aca al Government 
: of Imperial grants a imes 
mstances vernment of India are ultimately responsible for 
: of this country ; the broad lines of policy have to be laid down by 
Government, which becomes. responsible for seeing that the Pro- 
their shares in carrying out that policy. It does not very much 
er the pres comes from above from Parliament, or from below 
s¢ strong Province, or from outside from public opinion or from 
_ In any case it is the Government of India which have to finance 
olicy, which have to direct it, and to make ita success. They cannot 
bly force a new and erm a rig keyney on Local. Governments unless 
y are also Dr to help in ing the money for it. Consequently, 
xems to me that the Central Government must retain the option of saying 
w its grants are to be spent when they have made those ae in pursuance 
‘a definite scheme under the new system. It is only this option that the — 
( ent of India wish to retain. There is tobe no hard-and-fast rue; 
d Hon’ble Members who represent Provinces are aware of the substantial 
liberty that Local Governments have hitherto enjoyed in the disposal of — 
__ the doles which they have received in the past. . 
* - ® Another feature in the new settlements which has come under criticism 
to-day is the rule—what I should have thought was a mpi and fundamental 
and sensible rule—that the Local Governments may not budget for a deficit 
_ without showing that the excess outlay is something special and something 
- non-recurring. This enh penne is resented in some quarters on tl 
gro’ that a Local Government may justly be left to Ww on its own 
alances without any interference, Well of course none of us could imagine a 
banker interfering with a client when he draws on his balance so long as the 
balance lasts; and we cannot imagine the banker, unless he is a personal 
friend, asking the client what he is going to do with the money ; but when 
the client has exhausted his balance and he cannot give security for an over- 
- draft, then the banker is done with him. The client may dri’ into poverty 
, or bankruptcy, and the banker feels no responsibility. Now, the Government 
“ of India is the banker of the Provinces, but it is also responsible for the excesses 
and the debts of the Provinces, and it is surely no unreasonable exercise 
of the right of simple self-defence on the part of the Government of India 
to satisfy itself that the Local Government is not, as some Local Govern- 
ments have been, drifting into a scale of expenditure which will become 
t in permanent deficits and in the entire loss of all financial 


“Phe second point, Sir, that I wish to touch upon is to be found in the very 
interesting and thoughtful speech which the Hon'ble Sir Vithaldas Thackersey 
has addressed to the Council this morning. With very much of what he has 
T am in entire personal ment, but the only point on which I 

to touch fora moment in his speech is the question of the location 
our Indian reserve of gold. It is a oe! old story and I do not think 
”an say anything new about it. The on’ble gentleman, in common 
a very strong body of commercial opinion in this country, 
that it is neither just nor proper nor to the advantage of India that 
Id reserves should be held so ly as they are in the City of London. 

gold, he says, and sentiment de s that it should be in our keeping. — 
it i tential danger; in case of war, for exar "A 

from London, we might not be able to get i 

in India than it wonld be in London for the ses of 
ge. That is the Hon’ble Member's view, and it is, as Td. 
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many competent financial and commercial authorities in J 

‘to show to the Council that there was another side to thes 

troversy is always a-tather one-sided one. Retest 
on it fora few minutes again, and repeat ° 

policy and that that view is a tenable view and 

inci ‘ ational finance. The 
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of it Rerpes chon se + 
y high exchange, mn Of 
E \ a is deliberate. It is intended to stren 
in maintaining the gold value of the sy 
value of the rupee by keeping the gold where 
likely to be most useful to us. Now, if gold were effectively wanted in | 
- that is to say, if India could keep gold in circalation and export apc ri 
in large quantities when exchange threatens to fall, then in those 
stances our duty would be accomplished and our task would be 1 
But we know that these circumstances do not obtain. — 
not yet a substantial gold circulation in India, and we never 
substantial private export of gold from India when our silver e2 
begin to fall, On the other hand, in London we have our gold ready e 
we have it immediately available or almost immediately available to 
our exchanges; we have it ear-marked as the sole and exclusive pi 
the Government of India, and as capable of being used for the 
India in the greatest gold market of the world. My Lord, time does not 
me to develop this theory. I need only say that it is the theory of those w 
believe that it would be as reasonable to keep the gold reserves in India as it 
would be to keep our reserves of coined rupeesin London.” = 
The Hon’ble Basu Baurenpranata Basu: “My Lord, I will not 
detain this Council enact than five minutes I hope. There is one observati 
of my friend the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas Thack which I, my Lord, as 
citizen of Calcutta, should not allow to pass un enged in this Council. I 
am afraid I am the only citizen of Calcutta here. If, my Lord, Bombay was 
judged by the wit and wisdom and ability of its gr ance in this Council, 
have no doubt it would be the second City inthe Empire ; but if it is judged b 
numbers which the late census returns have given us, I am afraid I am fairly — 
entitled as a citizen of ree to rack a rege igher place. Nie eo 
ulation of my city is 12 lakhs, I believe the population of Bombay is only 
Sout nine lakhs. as : fe si 
The Hon’ble Sir Virnarpas D Toackensry: “TI will explain myself more 
clearly. Iam taking the municipal population, What is the pein po 
lation of Calcutta and whatvis the municipal population of Bombay? I am 
not taking the suburbs.” Bi ia hy By 
The Hon’ble Basu BuurenpRanatH Basu: “Yes, there haye been 
explanations offered of that difference ~plague and other causes and the depres- 
sion in the cotton trade. I will not go into them. I am content to rest my 
case upon the figures furnished by the Census Commissioner. pala 
“There is one method which my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Gates sei 
complain of, that his Province contributes a very large share to the Im 
revenue and that we, the people of Bengal and the other Provinces, have 
‘more or less fattening upon the wealth of Burma. My friend forgets that 
‘entire gift the Government of India has this year been able to grant to 
Provinces comes from Bengal from its opium produce and that we have g' 
-yery large contribution to all the Provinces of India. Talking of the 
produce, my Lord, there is one thing that struck me in the very able and 
statement of my friend the Hon’ble Finance Member where he gives tw 
fase en for the liquidation of debts in England and one-third for 
rovincial Governments, and he justifies that proced 7 ; observing 
‘the first duty of a prudent man to pay off his debts No that wouk 
“prudent course, but I may remind my friend that the debt that was i 
and which was paid off partially was incurred not upon the e: 
Anaving this windfall from opium and con tly should hay 
-other ways. This windfall we the peopl r @ 
‘our immediate needs. I am thankful, however, for what has been 
‘has to be done which we cannot do for want of funds. Take* estion 
Y Fresco of my own Province, where, as other friends have 
got a congenial home ; we have been urging in our Le 
il for dredging many of the ancient river systems of 
been silting up, and we have been 
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my Lord, that it was impossible to figh 
rs silt up, it is impossible to d them ip oy tec: 
the country. Well, my Lord, that is a counsel of — 
nan civilization has been always fighting against the forces of 
sufficient means were available to us, we have no doubt that we 
save many millions of lives that we annually lose in the 
Bengal. ‘This is a matter about which we felt that greater atten- 
t have been paid to the needs of our Province at least. 
ere are many other questions which had been more or less debated upon, 
not think I shall be justified at this late hour of the evening and 
regard to the fact that most of the en questions affecting the 
ation of the country have already been discussed on resolutions, in 
ng the Council at any length. It is no doubt true, my Lord, that we, 
representatives of the Provinces in India, are always claiming to get some- 
ing which the Imperial Exchequer are unwilling to grant us, probably be- 
ecf our extravagant dsaasns, and it reminds me of that story which we 
d in our childhood of the Paradise and Peri. I do not compare myself with — 
the Peri—the poor Peri claiming admittance into the Paradise and her way 
eing resisted. So we want to claim admission into the Imperial Exchequer, 
and there is my friend—I will not compare him to the person who resi the 
Peri—but there is my friend standing in our way. But after all our claims 
are very great and our needs are greater, and therefore I think that a 
ic consideration of those claims is essential. I will not for a moment 
say that our claims have not, been sympathetically considered ; on the contrary, 
y Lord, we have felt, the other Provinces including I hope the Province of 
, that in the Financial Statement presented to us there is an 
anxious desire on the part of Government to meet local needs as far as possible, 
and that is a very encouraging feature of the whole situation. The spirit of 
 gonciliation, of friendliness, of encouragement, which has been extended to 
ee oe the Finance Department and, if I may say so, by other Departments 
of Your Excellency’s administration, is to usa source of great consolation 
» and of en ment, and I hope that in a very few years we shall have no 
longer to wren in of the way in which we haye been doing in the past in 
_ this Council about our financial arrangements. 
___ * My friend the Hon’ble Mr. Meston has already dealt with the Provincial 
arnt ents. There is only one thing which I wish to say, and that is that 
-we view with some degree of alarm the Hees ge that the Provinces may be in 
a position to levy taxes of their own. I hope that that time will not come 
_ very soon at least, because it is a very serious outlook for us in our Provincial 


administrations. 
__ “ My Lord, the Hon’ble Finance Member has referred to the Royal visit to 
India and he hoped that none of us would grudge the expenses that this visit 
would entail, 1 suppose it is almost needless to say that we Indians will never 
‘a day, for a moment, hesitate to vote as much money as may be required to 
that visit a success,” : 
e Hon’ble Mauivi Suams-vi-Hupa : “My Lord, it is with very great 
ion that I rise to offer a few remarks. The reason of my hesitation has 
activity which has been shown by my Hon’ble friend the Finance — 
to invoke Your Excellency’s authority to call the stray ane, back to | 
Li ie e result of it has been that many written speeches haye been - 
‘0 utter confusion. : Cn 
are only a few matters as to which I would just say a word or two. 


ngratulate the Hon’ble the Finance Member for the consilees 
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has shown to my Province and for the large grants that h > ha 
Il the Provinces for education and sanitation. My only misgiving is 
| these grants as coming from the opium revenue, which we 
soon disappear. My Lord, it gives every one great anxiety to 
taxation would be inevitable when the opium revenue 
Sageanganis is oe the surrender i 
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think it is just and fair that England should bear a porti 
think i Sera on India by reason of ite own, les. My 


















- the Finance Member, who eT vey Mice, ola a b = oS 
a ve + compliment to the sensitive etic people o 
he sad will not Stee the loss for the ben: af a sister nation. — 
T would have been very glad to accept that compliment, but I am no 
to pay such a high price for it. ae : 

“ Next, my Lord,I want to offer an observation upon the P 
Settlements. ea glad, my Lord, that this has at last been pern 
and satisfactorily settled. Last year, my Province was the object of a 
deal of attack from all sides; every one almost characterised itas the Prodigal 
Son for whom the fatted calf was killed, My Lord, the Hon’ble the F 
Member has now left every Province to its own resources, and I thoro 
agree. with him that it is not right that any Province should be 
burden on its neighbour; but, at the same time, there are excepti 
circumstances which will probably call for exceptional treatment. me 
own Province, for instance, the ravages of malaria have been very 
great ; on account of certain features of the political situation there has been 
a very large increase in the expenditure on police and other measures 
of a similar nature ; and it is just possible that a time may come when the — 
Province may find its own resources inadequate for this extraordinary expen- 
diture, and at that time probably an appeal may be made for succour from the 
Imperial funds, which, 1 am sure, will not be refused. Rete vie | 

© Another subject as to which I want to say a word is about the adminis- 
tration of civil justice in this country. My Tord, it is well known that Govern- 
ment gets a large revenue out of the sale of judicial stamps, and it is therefore 
meet and proper that those who are engaged in the administration of civil jus: 
tice in this country should be adequately paid. If one glances at the pay and 
rospects of the large body of Munsiffs and Subordinate J ,one cannot 
elp feeling that they have not met with the treatment which ‘they deserve. 
These men, my Lord, after some years of practice in the legal profession become __ 
Munsiffs, and it takes them a large number of years to become Subordinate 
Judges—17 or 18 years almost ; and there being only a few of these appoint- apt 
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so much care of as members of the executive service, and something ought to 
be done for them. etary 
“ My Lord, I know that whatever we say on the present Budget hasno 
ractical effect ; the discussion is more or less academic. All that we may as #2 
or is that some day next year the Hon’ble the Finance Member will look at the — 
pages of the Gazette and see whether any Member has made any suggestions 
worthy of his consideration. Roe 
“There is one other matter to which I would draw Your Excellency’s 
attention. In answer to a question put by the Hon'ble the Maharajdhiraja of 
Burdwan it was shown that the members of my community have not taken 
advantage of the existing Universities in the same proportion as other e¢ 
nities have done. The Government no doubt spends a very large sum of 
on these Universities. The money comes from the pocket of the gene 
payer, and if any class of His cra ia $e subjects finds by reason of its 
ition and its iar sentiments that it cannot take advantage of t 
ing educational institutions, I submit it becomes a matter for serious 
ation whether Government should not provide for that class the special 
education needed for it; and from point of view T would urge ” 
cellency’s Government to give such su: as Your Excellency’s Ge 
may think fit to any scheme of education which the Muhammadans 
; eae nape bs suited to their r —s title Si ns 
* There is one other matter, m * it is this. The Ht 
- Muhammadan laws in. this sanhee ; are administered by Judge: 
esesinted with the language in which the 
‘books are written. About 20 years ag . Justis 
written by Khalil-ibni-Ishaq, of ‘whis there is a 
















i the French nment had done was a model of what 
1t ought to do in order to make its Judges familiar with the 
whom they governed. We cannot say that the British | 
is, in this direction, done its duty. There is no book, so far as I 
,ither of Hindu or of Mubammadan law which has been translated at 
tance of the Government for the benefit of the public. The result is 
1 and Muhammadan laws are thrown into a great deal_of confusion, 
ill like the one brought forward the other day by my Hon’ble friend 
Jinnah would not have been necessary if Government had given sufficient 
ion to this matter. 
- “Lastly, I would endorse every word that fell from my Hon'ble friend 
Mr. Haque in connection with the Royal Visit. My Lord, no Indian would 
as. Sega amount of money that has to be spent in order to celebrate the 
eCE with the pomp and the splendour which we associate with Royalty. 
Phe heart of India was never sounder than it is to-day, and I firmly believe 
that the visit of their Most Gracious Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
~ Queen-Empress will evoke feelings of that deep and abiding devotion which 
are the characteristic of an Oriental ag pl ' 
‘Phe Hon’ble Mr. Burner: “My Lord, I shall not detain the Council 
Jong, but remarks have been made on. educational policy and on the distribu- 
tion of the windfall of 90 lakhs for Education and 57 lakhs for Sanitation, and 
-_. to these remarks some reply is required. 
. * First, my Lord, T must confess some surprise as to the attitude which 
ie the official Members representi the different Provinces have taken in this 
matter. | I find it difficult to understand why a Member of the Government of 
India should be called upon to explain the treatment of Local Governments 
and Administrations by the official representatives of those Administrations, 
when the Administrations themselves have made no representation whatsoever 
to the Government of India through the regular channels. Those channels 
~ ‘have been open for many days, for weeks I may say, and no complaint of any 
‘sort or kind has come through them. And why, m Lord? For obvious 
reasons, the distribution cannot be fairly criticised. If the Hon’ble gentle- 
‘men had taken the trouble to look at the statement which I made on announc- 
ing the distribution of these grants, they would have seen that the grants 
were madé to Local Governments in order to assist them to carry out * urgent 
projects which are ready and waiting for funds, which can be completed in a 
ridge time and which do not involve future expenditure beyond the means of 
Provincial revenues.’ All Local Governments and Administrations ,were 
asked to send up lists of that kind of project —projects ready and pipgae and 
gb to be carried out at once. Clearly this is the -sort of project to which a 
windfall of this kind should be devo if full effect is to be secured and waste 
isto be avoided. Well, my Lord, what was the reply and what were the 
pe eS ts made? Criticism has been levelled at the grants given to Bengal and 
ae fhe United Provinces, as being large out of proportion. Be lsent in pro- 
jects for education and sanitation combined ing 185 lakhs; these were 
proj per and waiting for funds; they got 34} lakhs or under a fifth. 
rovinces sent in projects amounting to 101 lakhs ; they got 26} 
lakhs, Burma sent in projects amounting to 69 lakhs; they got 15 
lakhs. The Punjab sent in projectsamounting to 34; lakhs; they got 14 lakhs, 
grant of 5 lakhs placed for account pu to their credit for the 
heral ial ap - Kasauli. anger repRet _ pea be re! 
was for an incomplete project, and got 11 y t, my think, 
me SALE Modres ie re Wontral Provinces eeked for 6} lakhs, — 
“That, I think, is a sufficient answer to the gontlemen who have 
ed the — to the Central Provinces. I should indeed say that 
f Commissioner asked for 10 or 5 lakhs for Sanitation, but there 
one project ‘of Rs, 85,000 ready to be carried out. Nevertheless we 
lakhs for Sanitation in the Central Provinces. = 
haye one remark to make about Burma. T confess that in regard to 
in Burma I went out of my way to see if we could ig, eared 
x grant to that Province in "view -of their needs. -But, 0 
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at desc case with gia ot aa av te 
which are applied in such cases, it seemed impossible — 
t ek boon allotted on the Lg ag par Burma wot 
jakchs for education ; if it had been given on the numbe 
attend schools, Burma would have got 41 lakhs; if it had 
public expenditure on Education, Burma would have got 61 la 
im did not feel able to recommend to the Government of Indi 
‘say that this distribution list was twice before the Government of 
considered most carefully in Council—I did not feel it possible as rep 
the Education Department to recommend that Burma should get more 
lakhs Wa 


“T think, after that explanation, the Council will agree with me that. 1 
criticisms made against these grants are unfounded and ought not to h 
been made. I will say nothing more about these grants except with refere 
to the remark made by the Hon’ble Mr. Andrew. It is a great mistake 
suppose that the Government of India can be influenced by clamour in 
Council to make grants as between Provinces. Those grants are made 
yr which they consider right and just and fitting all the circumsts 
of the case. : Sa 

“ My Lord, the next point that I turn to is secondary education. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao has raised the question regarding secondary education. — 
He says that there has been a change in the policy of the Government ; that 
the policy of grants-in-aid in fayour of private gg eta and institutions main- _ 
tained by local bodies, which was announced in 1854, has been de from, 
The ground on which he bases this charge is that the Government compara- 
tively recently decided to introduce certain model secondary schools into the — 
Madras Presidency. My Lord, the policy of the Government of India has never _ 
been changed for a single day. The policy which was announced in 1854 could _ 
not be carried out for many years: it is in process of being carried out now. In 
1859, and I think again in 1862, it was found that owing to the absence of 
private institutions which were free from difficulties over the religious ques- 
tion the policy could not be carried out thoroughly. In 1899, and again in 1904, _ 
in Lord Curzon’s famous resolution on educational policy, the principles of 1854 — 
were re-inforced, but it was stated that Government must in each branch of _ 
education maintain a model institution in order to keep up the standards of — 
education. The reason for this is obyious and it constitutes no departure from 
policy whatsoever. The Hon’ble gentleman seems to think that private enter- 
prise is going to suffer. Well, my Lord, consideration is being given to 

for the improvement of secondary education, and I can assure : 

on’ble gentleman that there is no desire whatever on the part of Government 
to depart from the policy which has been established for over fifty years, 

that it is the intention of Government, so far as funds it, to assist private 

































institutions as well as to raise up model institutions. ere is no justificatior 
whatever in the figures for the assumption of a change in policy. = Orar 
in his last ag Mpg Review takes the figures for the Tost ars, 
to 1907. Only cent. of the total number of pupils in India were : 
in publicly man institutions in 1907. Fifteen years before 28 p 
were reading in such schools. Therefore, the proportion of pupils 
institutions has steadily decreased. In the same period Government 
to private institutions increased from 22} lakhs to 44 lakbs, or 7 
double, and Local Boards increased their contributions from 143 to 
I think these figures alone establish the fact that there is no found 
_ever for the view that Government intends to depart from the 
has so long accepted. oat aia 
“The Hon’ble Mr. Madge made some 
European education with which I entirely 


appened to the training college eaitegetet 
ing a site for the training eo tapi jac aarittora 
consideration of the Gorewank of es hee Pacicaba 
___ been opened at Sanawar, and I am informed that eo 
; in getting teachers to attend those schools, — 








ood Wilson.) 


invited me to take up the 
ation ¢ _ hostels in Calcutta. am 
al matter about which I canntt usefully say 
rds a J institute, that also is a matter on 
oposals are before the Government of India. But in more 
e Government of India have shown their intense and earnest 
mote a technological institution. The Hon’ble Maharaja of Burd- 
ip his spe appealing to Government to open up new avenues 
we the » oe, M tl ie a : a that this 
the question provision of employment for India. I think 
look io other sources of employment, and that industrial develop- 
. its many-sided branches, is to be in future the source of our greatest 
cannot do better than commend in this connection the advice given 
on’ble Mr. Mukerji in his presidential address at the Industrial Con- 
at Allahabad, that Indian gentlemen with capital should come forward, 
1d invest their capital and take some risks for the good of their country.” | 
‘The Hon’ble Six Guy Fuzerwoop Witson : “ My Lord, we have listened 
to speeches some of which were eloquent and all of which have been 
"interesting, but they number 26. I think therefore that I am justified in 
asking Your Lordship to allow me to wind up the debate subject to any 

remarks Your Lordship may be pleased to address to Council in conclusion. 

-  T have to express my warmest thanks for the very kind ea ser which 
my Budget has received not only in this Coungil, but, I think I may say, 
throughout the country. 1 should like to add that I have been greatly touched 
by the kindly personal references to myself which have been made in this 


- “wish T could deal with all the speeches of Hon'ble Members as fully as 
a, age but time does not allow. I would, however, express my admiration 
for Mr. Haque’s really eloquent speech as to the provision which we have made 
for the Coronation Durbar expenditure, I felt very confident when I put down 
_ a large sum for that service that the people of India, ror their re ta- 

tives, would cordially approve of my action, and I am glad to find from the © 
speeches which have been made to Aan my anticipation was fully justified. 

_ [should like also to compliment the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis ona 8 which 
was marked by sound commonsense and practical advice. 

Coming now to the Provincial civilian representatives, I must confess to 
a sense of some disappointment. The Provincial financial position has 
‘admittedly been greatly improved under the new permanent settlement which 
has beon recast with every desire to err on the side of liberality as well as to 


















































‘maintain equal treatment between Provinces. 
And yet, led by the Oliver Twist of Madras, the Provincial representa - 
_ tives can do no better than ask for more, I do not propose to go into the. 
- the merits of their contentions because, in my opinion, every point they have 
_ raised can be and should have been brought to the notice of Government by 
_ means of secretariat inter-communication. y 
“TI make an exception in the case of Mr. Quin,who, in the more reasonable 
of his address, asks for information. He has told us that the Government 
hay cannot consider the settlements to be truly permanent unless thee 
are ‘that Local Governments will have of taxation, and will — 
also be allowed to borrow themselves and to have fuller control over the borrow- — 
‘ L bodies. On the first point, I can say nothing to-day, as the matter _ 
Secretary of State’s consideration: But borrowing powers do not — 
be in any way an essential part of ascheme for regulating our — 
ions with the Provinces: and I can hold out no hope that the — 
ing enjoyed either by Local Governments or by local bodies — 


“has dealt with the opium 
ink his only object in al 
"strongly 














































































tax, Mr. x, because the price of | 
and our China trade would be ruined. “We have now had the tax 
neither of these consequences has ap Silver is still above 

and the China trade has not been ‘Hon'ble 
roe full of gloomy prophecies : not on this occasion because — 








ver, but because a speculative syndicate have ‘bought more silver 
can hold (the description is his own, not mine) and there will | 
unless we help them. This is surely a very remarkable propos’ 
before this Council, and I must strongly deprecate it. Ty must also 
the exaggerated description which the Hon’ble gentleman has giv 
proposition. There is certainly an unusually large quantity of silver i s' 
in India at the present moment : but the total import of the current year: 
no means the highest on record, and it has sik age been exceeded in 
when the trade was healthy and normal, and not dislocated by 
tion a A 
«Phere is one point in Mr. Dadabhoy’s speech to which T must 
attention. He states that Mr. Haldane has announced in Parliament 
Indian Army may have to be reinforced. Ido not know what authority be 
has for making that statement. 1, myself, have only seen astatement to the 
effect that Mr. Haldane does not anticipate the possibility of reducing the 
British forces in India, which is a very different thing. bbe 
“Tam sure that my Hon'ble friend will not expect me. to follow him 
into the question of Protection versus Free Trade. That is a subject 
could certainly not be dismissed in a few sentences, nor is this the moment 
put up a large discussion on so very important a question. Saggy 
“ Mr. Gokhale’s interesting speech on Federal Finance has been answered 
fully, and I think conclusively, by the Hon'ble Mr. Meston. __ Pecan senit 
« Ag I said in my Financial Statement, there can be no question now of 
departing from the well-established principle which governs the relations 
tween the Provinces and the Government of India in regard to Finance. —— 
“ Had I had a tabula rasa to deal with, it might possibly have 
different. é : be Ae 
“ But even if, in the distant future, the relations were inverted and 
the form of what, for want of a better term, I shall call a tribute system, 
ent re-adjustment would have been an essential preliminary. aie 
“ Then, even better than now, would be made manifest the supe 
acto in this connection which Mr. Meston has rendered to the Finance 
ndia. : * 
“ One point raised by the Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas has been dealt with 
Mr. Meston ; but I propose to deal with two other points which Mr. Mes 
has left untouched. psc apna 
«Phe Hon’ble Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, in the course of his most 
ing remarks on our currency system, has reminded me that one of n 
guished fore-runners, Mr, Clinton Dawkins, announced that a 
would be opened in Bombay. That was exactly eleven years ago 
has been done in the matter since. sist eG 
__ “T acknowledge the justice of my Hon'ble friend’s comments: 
curious episode, and I will tell him exactly what h NE ee) 
“In 1899 the Government of India were invited, as the r 
recommendations of the Fowler Committee, to make | 
- age .of gold in India. A scheme was pt ed for a 
and, as Mr. Clinton Dawkins said i , all that the 
satisfy the Royal Mint about the st 
Bombay. This unfortunately was: 
out the patience of Lord Ot 
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the project and to wait until 
should arise. 





| ; [Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson ; the President. | 
- yéfined and coined at Bombay—which was to be the piece de résistance of our- 


mint—was thus deferred. In the circumstances it was decided in 1902 to 


a stronger demand for a local gold coinage 


~ “J am glad that the’ Hon’ble Member has raised the question to-day. His: 
views on the importance of a gold coinage in India must necessarily carry great 
weight, and much has happened since 1902 which justifies the re-opening of a 
question so closely associated with the success of our gold standard. TI shall 
have pleasure in examining the subject again at an early date, and i shall take 
a the weighty expression of opinion which we have heard from my 

* Hon’ble friend to-day is fully ng ea to the Home Government 


_ Another point on which 
been raised by the Hon’ble Sir 
- @urreficy which was initiated a 


must confess to a strong personal interest has 


Vithaldas. The great reform in our paper 
ear ago, when our ‘en-rupee and our fifty- 


rupee notes were made legal tender throughout the whole of India,—that reform 


has answered all my expectations. 


It has greatly increased the popularity of our 


note system; it has gone far to remove a serious inconvenience to the travel- 
ling public ; and it has been carried through without any appreciable strain on 
our reserves. But the reform was incomplete. My scheme sophie Serge: the 


ultimate ‘universalization’ of the 100-rupee note, if and when the 


rst part of 


- the experiment should prove itself a success. Nor was evidence wanting that a 


strong ime demand exists for a 
trammels of our currency ‘circles, 


100-rupee note which should be free from the: 
and should have the full privilege of being 


legal tender all over India. It was made perfectly clear—even if any doubts 


on the point had remained—that 


the paper currency of denominations up to 


and®- including the ~100-rupee note represents the daily till-money, so to 


speak, of the country ; while 
used in hoards or reserves or &s 


the denominations above Rs. 100 are 
stores of value, and do not change hands 


with any real frequency. The dividing line therefore between universal notes 


and circle notes was manifestly to 
note. In this way only could the 
popularity of our paper currency 

“ These considerations hav 


be drawn above, and not below, the 100-rupee 
public convenience be fully served, and the 
fully stimulated. 

e been carefully weighed against certain 


disadvantages—tangible disadvantages, but not, I trust, insuperable—-which 
- attach to the system of ‘ universal’ notes. As the result I am glad to be in the 
position to announce that we have decided to make the 100-rupee notes universal 
at once. A notification under section 2 of the Indian Paper Currency Act, 


~1910, will issue this week, and 
suitable form of all-India note to 


steps will be taken promptly to design a 
replace the old circle notes. now in currency.” 


It is a matter of no small gratification to me that a reform of this importance 


has ndéw been completed. 


“ It only remains for me to congratulate Sir Vithaldas on a really valuable 


contribution to the debate and to 


express my renewed thanks to the Council 


for the so with which my efforts have been received and for the patient 


hearing Ww 
to me.’ 


ich Your Lordship andthe Council have been pleased to extend 


His Excellency THz PresrpeNnr: “ With the close of this discussion we 


come to a fitting termination of 


what has been a busy and useful session, 


The debates on the Budget, both at this stage and when the figures were 
under detailed scrutiny three weeks ago, have been practical and suggestive ; 


and my Government are indebted 


to a number of Hon’ble Members for advice 


and criticism of much value, which, even where we cannot act upon them at 


. the moment, will receive our 


careful consideration. Into the details of 


the financial arrangements embodied in the Budget, it would be nee 
for me to enter. I gather that fi meet with the general approval “Of ‘the 


Council ; and I can only add the 
expectations, that prosperity will 


ope that the coming year will fulfil our 
grow, that there will be a good monsoon and 


+ India will be spared the too oft recurring sadness of pestilence and 


7 3 In their broad features our 


» 


finances seem to me to reflect with much 


oe Et 


“pj, fidelity the general condition of the country. The financial position, like our 
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litical position, has “greatly improved since the g lays of 1908. 
hae re iw a breahing-space which should enable us to lool into the future 
and prepaxe oursélves for what it may bring. That it will bring problems 
ae 3 complexity, no one of us can doubt. The sacrifices, for example, which v4 
we are making for the reformation of China will impose a heavy burdenon the 
Indian Exchequer, and no small hardship upon many of our own people and 
several of the Feudatory States. But there are other difficulties ahead of us, _ 
the effect of which it is less easy to gauge. There are the very were ia 

_of education, of the public health, of medical relief, of industrial development, 
and of many other social needs which must necessarily increase with the iy 
ing political sense of India. All these will cast liabilities on the public 10; 
impossible to estimate in advance, but certainly heavy and increasing. in 
the realm of politics, so also in our finances, I have every confidence that we 
shall solve the problems and surmount the difficulties that the future Was im ~ 
store forus. But they warn us of the need for caution in our financial methods 
and sobriety in our public expenditure. abate 

“In most of the recent criticisms on our financial position, I have been 
struck by a certain note of impatience. In the business world, our trade is 
deansihal as moving more slowly than it should, our industries as not expand 
mg rapidly enough, and our organisation of capital in India us needlessly 
backward. In this Council the same note has been sounded. There seems to 

. Be afeeling that we are old-fashioned in our ideas about debt, that we make 
too much perhaps of our opium losses ; and we are urged to spend more ra — a 
on education, to give more abundantly to the Provinces, and so forth. . 
this there is much with which I can sympathize. Impatience, ahen it 
qagene a striving after the more speedy attainment of high ideals, is admizable. 

Bit there is a form of impatience in national finance which has its dangers, 
For the progress of a country must rest on a solid basis of national credit.5 and 
we could not do a greater disservice to the advance of India in education or 
industry or social well-being than by doing anything which would weaken our 
credit or shake public confidence in our financial methods or embarrass qur 
solvency in the future. : 

“ From this point of view I think that our financial conservatism is fully 
justified. I do not think it is overdone, or that any one can accuse us of stand- 
ing still. Our normal revenues are steadily growing ; our exchange is stable ;, ~ 
our operations on the money market have been successful ; and we have given, 
in our grants of nearly one million sterling for education and sanitation, a more 
imposing contribution to those services than in any previous year of our 
history. Turn to our commerce and it tells the same tale ; for the value of 
our external trade in the current year is now approaching £375 millions 
sterling—by far the highest figure on record. Our position on all sides ig 
thus one of much strength. 

“Tt is no time, however, for indiscriminate optimism. Apart from the 
special financial problems to which I have referred, apart also from the Vary- 





* ing fortunes of the seasons on which our prosperity so largely Fg we see 


Biv sap. public economy {is the clearest of necessities ; and I am 






all round us unmistakable signs of the economic changes which now have 
India in their grip. To some of these signs the Hon’ble the Finance Member’ 
has alluded—the growing employment of gold, the release of hoarded. rupees, 
the enlarged use of our Fay currency. Others are visible in the growth of 
joint-stock banking, and the rapid spread of co-operative credit societies. We 
as entered upon a period of economic unrest and transition; and if our 
dian finance is to come through in safety, our watch-words must be caution’ 
and economy. Caution we have shown, and I trust we shall continue to show, 
age y is ever present to my mind; and I cordially endorse the a 
‘inglheat has been given by my Government to examine the whole question _ 
of-our departmental expenditure, both civil and military, with a view to 
westraining its growth as well as to actual reductions wherever practicable. 
Retrenchment is not always an agreeable task, and it is difficult to reconcile 
with ‘gomé of our ideals of administration. But in the present ci te 










that its fruits will justify the sacrifices that it may entail, _ oe vel Came 
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-, “On this sub ave only a few more words to say. -They relate 
ermanent finan settlements which, with the approval of itis Majesty's 
, we have now concluded with the Provinces. That ure has 
attracted a certain amount of natural and very temperate criticism, although’ 
ea ie “that most of the Provinces recognise the substantial liberality which 
inimated it. 1 wish, however, to put the matter to the Council in the light of. 
what Ihave just been saying. If caution and economy are necessary in 
Imperial finance, they are equally imperative in the management of that 
ortion of the public funds which is under Provincial control. But how the 
Provinces are to help us effectively in the careful administration of our finances, 
4 GHfinot see unless their share of responsibility is definitely and permanently 
fixed. I regret that some of the Provinces should find the arrangement less 
fayourable to them than they had ae T doubt if complete equality of 
een would ever be attainable, and I can only give the assurance that my 
overnment has done its best to remove all substantial grievances. Besides, 
being an essential step towards the greater stability of Indian financesthe 
BE si gone <ettlements confer a large measure of true decentralization ; and I 
feel sure that I may now call on the Provinces, as our partners in the work 
of good government, to co-operate with us in that economy without which true 
efficiency is impossible. | a 
«Although it cannot be said that the matter to which I now wish to 
refer’ is dependent on the Budget at present under discussion, I would likes 
*to "touch on the subject of the accommodation provided for the Supreme 
Legislative Council, upon which a question was put some time ago by an 
- Hon’ble Member. \ ve 
Tt has always co Sa to me that the accommodation provided for thi 
ootneil is entirely inadequate and should be on a much more important oll” 
dignified seale, I sympathize entirely with the desire of the Hon'ble Mr. Sinha 
thét a properly equipped Library attached to the Council Chamber should. be 
furnished to Hon’ble Members, where they could have access to books of 
“reference and other books of utility in debate. There should also be Committee 
rotims Where groups could meet and confer with each other, which would 
be very difficult to do here. Further, it seems to me utterly im racticable and 
absurd that during the session of the Council the work of the Government” 
of India should be practically at a standstill and paralysed by the fact that, 
the Secretaries of Government have to be present in Council even when the 
affairs of their own Department are not under discussion. This defect could 
easily be remedied if in another Council building each Secretary were provided 
with a small room where he could, when not required in the Council Chambery, 
continue to transact the business of his Department and yet be available 
at a moment's notice for his duty as Member of the Legislative Council. ° I 
do not dilate upon the discomfort of this Council Chamber, especially durin: 
some days of this month when the temperature was exceptionally high. Ithin 
we have all borne our burden and the heat of the day with fortitude and 
resignation, but I do not know whether these will be constant qualities in the 
future. I greatly regret that the limitations of Government House prevent 
- me from offering better accommodation to the Council; but although Govern- 
ment House is a very fine and stately building, T had, during the visit of the 
German Crown Prince, to | many of his suite in tents, and when Their 
* et do me the honour of coming to Government House next winter, I 
have toput the overflow under canvas in the garden and possibly on = 
idan. T think therefore that Members of Council should consider whethe 





_ the time has not arrived to discuss the question of finding a suitable site and of 
_ * building a new Council Hall more in accordance with the needs and dignity 
~ of the Supreme Legislative Council. To do so would of course cost moneys 
itis with some hesitation that I make this suggestion with the watchful 
eye of the Cerberus of the Finance Department upon me and with the pre 
 dietion ringing in my ears of a shrinking revenue in the future. I feel 
owever, that it is not merely a question of comfort, but of efficiency that a 
and if such views as I have just outlined meet with the og gi 
on’ble Members, 1 hope that at the next meeting of Council they % 
the Government and Council with an expression of their opinions. In 
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the meantime I hope that it is not necessary for mé*to say that so long as 
L live in Government House, I shall always esteem ita great honour for my 
islative Council to meet under my roof. — | ek ‘ 
\ _~ "There is one other subject upon which I should like to saya few worl 
before Hon’ble Members leave Calcutta. The King-Emperor proposes, o 
sare all aware, to hold a great Durbar at Delhi in December next, and i 
been a great pleasure to listen to the words said here by Hon’ble Members — 
to-day and to record the wave, I might say the tidal wave, of enthusiasm 
swept the country from end to end on the receipt of the news in India. 
icture to myself the striking warmth and cordiality of the reception that the 
King-Emperor and the Queen will receive from all classes on their arrival in this 
wountry, and I may add that it is the desire of our King-Emperor to see as many 
as possible of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. With this object in view arrange- 
ments are being made at Delhi, so that opportunities may given to see 
Their Majesties. It will, I think, be no indiscretion on my part to sta that 
according to present arrangements Their Majesties hope to arrive at Bombay 
‘on the 2nd December, and in Delhi on the 7th December, when the State Entry: 
#ill be made. Owing to the lack of space at the Railway Station, those taki 
rt in the reception there will necessarily be few in number ; but it is ropes 
‘that Their Majesties shall be received by the Representatives of British India 
cat a position to be selected on the Ridge of Delhi where ample space will be 
“secured. I am leaving to-morrow night for Delhi on purpose to supervise these 
arrangements and to select a suitable spot. The date of the actual Durbar 
has been fixed for the 12th, and every preparation is being made for a 
Coronation ceremony worthy of our King-Emperor and in accordance with the 
dignity of the Sovereign of this great Empire. I may mention that I am — 
‘endeavouring to arrange that the actual crowning ceremony may be wi 
by about 100,000 of our fellow-subjects, of whom the vast majority will be 
Indians. Amongst other incidents of interest that will take place will be a 
review of troops, a reception by His Majesty of Indian officers of British 
Indian regiments, and a féte for the people, who will also be iven the 
er ag of seeing their Emperor and King. I am in hope that Their ~ 
ajesties will arrive in Calcutta before the New Year—on the 30th December. 
“ T have ventured to detain you longer than I intended as I wish to take 
Hon'ble Members of my Council into my confidence and to give you some idea 
of the preparations now being made to afford Their Majesties a fitting welcome 
on the great and auspicious occasion that is before us. 
«T should like to add one word of shanks to’ the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy 
“for his sympathetic reference to the acéident and illness of Lord Crewe. From 
information I have received his illness was a case of overwork due to the 
- eonscientious manner in which he threw himself into the work of the India 
Office, of which no detail was too trivial to engage his serious attention. I 
share the hopes of the Hon’ble Member and of all here that this distinguished 
_and lberal-minded statesman, who is one of my best and oldest friends, may 
goon ‘be restored to health and to his duties at the India Office. 
“Tn conclusion, I thank you ell for your valuable co-operation in the 
legislative work of this session ; and I now declare the Council adjourned sine 


die.” , 
J. M. MACPHERSON, 
Secretary to the Government of India, — 
. Legislative Department. — 
CALCUTTA ; } ’ 


The 7th April 1911. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. © 


——— 


ORDER OF THE STAR OF INDIA. oo 





NOTIFICATION. 


Fort William; the 2nd January, 1911. SAB. «a 


His Excellency the Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India is pleased to announce that His Majesty the Krve, EmPgroR OF 
Inpr1A, has been gracious! pleased to make the following promotions in’ and = 
appointments to the said Order : 


To be Knights Grand Commanders. w 

Sin Srevarr Convin Bayiey, K.CS.L, C.LE., Indian Civil Servite 
(retired). : ae ee | 
Sim Dennis Frrzpareicx, K.C.8.L, Indian Civil Service (retired), 
Smr Wirir1am Lez-Waryer, K.C.S.I., Indian Civil Service (retired), _ | 
Member of the Council of India. ae | 

To be Knights Commanders. 
Joun OntaRIO MiLuer, Esquire, 0.8.1., Indian Civil Service, lately an 
Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governor-General, , 


The Honourable Mr. Lionzt Montacue Jacon;C.8.I., M.1.0.E., Secretary _ 
to the Government of India, Public Works Department, and an 
Additional Member of the Council of the Governor-General for 
making Laws and Regulations, ene 

The Honourable Mr. Murray Hamtck, C.S.1., C.LE., an Ordinary 4 
Member of Council of the Governor of Fort St. George. i 

To be Companions. 

Colonel (temporary Major-General) Ru¢rwArb> Haney Manon, O.B.,. a 
Director-General of Ordnance in India. ee 

The Honourable Mr. Mic#agL W1i.1iam Fenton, Indian Civil Service, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, and an Additional _ 
Member of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
for making Laws and Regulations. ae 

Lieutenant-Colonel ALEXANDER Fixetwoop Prxuey, O.L.E., Indian Army; | 
lately Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. a 

Captain Arie Tuomas Huns, Royal Navy, Commander, H. M.S. Foe. “~ 

Waxrer BADOOK, Esquire, Accountant-General at the India Office and 
Director of Funds and Official Agent to Administratots-Goneral in 


India, 


an? 


met 


James MOoLLIsoN, Esquire, MRA, Inspector-General of Agri sais oe 
India (on leave). Me 5 nad 


Prrasrnao Baru Sante Girarén, O.LE., Chief of Kae 1(8 ek We 










Kolhapur. > ie 
By Order of the Grand Master, » 
Hawke . J.B. WOOD, ae 
bes Secretary to the Most Exalted Order 
a of the Star of India. 
bi. ‘ de et ae 
Beis bee re Soot staan 
ee me Meret ae 
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ORDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 





NOTIFICATION. 
Fort William ; the 2nd January, 1911. 


His Excellency the Grand Master of the Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire is pleased to announce that His Majesty the Kine, EmpERor oF 
Inp1A, has graciously pleased to make the following promotion in and 
appointments to the said Order : 


To be Knights Commanders, 

| © Bis Excellency Rear-Admiral Epmonp Jonn Wakre Suavz, M.V.O., 
Royal Navy, Commander-in-Chief, Hast Indies. 

. Joun Benton, Esquire, OLB. F.C.H., M.1.C.B., Inspector-General of 

ag _. Irrigation in India. 


To be Companions. 


The Honourable Mr. Joun Barry Woon, Indian Civil Service, Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, and an 
Additional Member of the Oouncil of the Governor-General for 
making Laws and Regulations. 


The Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel Grornce Grant GorDon, VD. 
Commandant, Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles, and an Additional 
Member of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for 
making Laws and Regulations. 


Colonel RatPuH CHAMPNEYS Brooms, Indian Army, Director-General, 
Army Remount Department. 


Colonel Frank Goopwin, V.D.; Locomotive Superintendent, Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, and Commandant, 2nd Battalion, Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway Volunteer Rifles. 

Lieutenant-Colonel GEORGE FREDERICK CHENEVIX-TRENCH, Indian 
Army, Political Agent in Zhob. 

ARCHIBALD YounG GIPPs Camrsurn, Esquire, Indian Civil Service, 
Private Secretary to the Governor of Madras. 

Anprew BicorE BARNARD, Esquire, Bengal Police Department, Deputy 
Director, Criminal Intelligence. 

“James ADOLPHUS GUIDER, Esquire, Superintendent of Police, Bombay. 
- Joust Pavan Wansvrtox, Esquire, Putjab Police Department (retired), 
3 lately Tnspector-General of Police, Patiala State. 
- Jaaees -Weraxast Dovetas JouNéToN®, Inspector-General of Education 


4 in Gwalior State. 
~ Pakre Sava Irraxnan-Up-Din, Punjab Provincial Service, and some 
time British Agent at Kabul. ' ¢ 
: By Order of the Grand Master, 
J. B. WOOD, 
Secretary to the Most Eminent 


Order of the Indian Empire. 







FOREIGN DEPART 
NOTIFICATION, 
Fort William ; the Ond January, 1911. 


His Majesty the Kine, Emperor of Ivp1a, has been pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood on— is 
The Honourable Mr. Arravur Mitrorp Kerr, 0.1.2, an Adtiscoat 
Member of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab for 
making Laws and Regulations. 

The Honourable Mr, Henry Epwarp EpiEstoy Puovran; an Additional - 
Member of the Council of the Governor of Bombay for making Laws 
and Regulations. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Davin SEMPxz, M. D., Royal Army Medical Corpe, 
Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 


_ J. B. WOOD, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





NOTIFICATIONS. 
Fort William ; the 2nd January, 1911. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Goyernor-General is pleased to confer 
upon Khani Zaman Khan, Chief of Amb, in the North-West Frontier wince 
the title of Nawab as a personal distinction. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to. confer the 
title of Raja, as a personal distinction, upon— = . 4 
M. R. Ry. Jaga Vira Rama Venkatesvara Ettappa Nayakkar Avg cy 
Zamindar of Ettiyapuram, in the Madras Presidency. if 

Srimant Balkrishna Rao, of Gursarai, Jhansi, in the United Provost: at 












rt 
A “aie 
aa oe 
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His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 

Maulvi Abdul: Munim, Officiating Superintendent of the Hooghly 
Madrassa and Professor in the Hooghly College, in Oya the title of Sh sna: 

i vid as a personal distinction. 











| and Gor 5 an Ali id 
Ry. Tata Subbaraya Sastri Garu, Head Pandit, Maharaja’s Sanskrit 
College, Vizianagram, in the Madras Presidency. 
Babu Kali Prasanna Bhattacharji, Officiating Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, in Bengal. 
- Pandit Madhab Chandra Tarkachuramani, Adhyapak, Sutrapur Tol, Dacca, 
in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


I 

Bet is His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer the 

ae title of Diwan Bahadur, as a personal distinction, upon— : 

i M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Mutlur Adinarayana Ayya Garu, retired 
Deputy Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

a ‘M.R. Ry. Veeraraghavapuram Nagam Aiya Garu, retired Senior Diwan 

* —— Peshkar in the Travancore State, in the Madras Presidency. 

*M. B. Ry. Attukal Govinda Pillai Avergal, retired Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court in the Travancore State, in the Madras Presidency. 





His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer the 
title of Sardar Bahadur, as a personal distinction, upon— 
Subadar Abhiram Thapa, Lushai Hills Military Police Battalion, in the 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Sardar Dal Singh, of Malaudh, Ludhiana District, in the Punjab. 
Subadar-Major Sardara Singh, Rangoon Battalion, Burma Military 
Police. 





bas? His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer 

the title of Khan Bahadur, as a personal distinction, upon— 

LS a Mir Asad Ali Khan, of Banganapalle, in the Madras Presidency. 

| Shaikh Sadik Ali Sher Ali, Vazir of the Khairpur State, in the Bombay 

Abdul Kadar Makawi, Town Overseer, Aden Settlement. 

Ali Mubommad Hasan Ali Akhund, LL.B. F.U.B, Subordinate Judge, 

in Sind. 

“Maulvi Absanulla, Inspector of Schools, Chittagong Division, in the 
"Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. q 

“Munsi Jamaluddin, Assistant Manager of the Kapurthala Estate in 

vi Muhammad Shafi, Sub-Judge, in the United Provinces. ie 

~ Shaikh Abdul'Ghafur, Honorary Magistrate and Chairman of the Municipal 

Board, Budaun, in the United Provinces. os 


ea siaehiede oA Lap ve 























ae ion tania of p 
Munshi Yusuf Ali, Meerut, in the United Provinces. — 
Maulvi Nihaluddin hina Deputy, core ‘Unao, 
Provinces. oe 
- Khan Sahib Sheikh Muhammad Bakhsh, General ohciil nd | 
Proprietor, Lahore, Punjab. . Se ea hii, 
Maulvi Umr-ud-din,Inspector of Schools in the Punjab. — 
Ata Muhammad Khan, Malik of Kalabagh, Honorary Magste 
Jagirdar, Mianwali District, in the Punjab. vee 
Nasarwanji Jehangir Jamasji, Rawal Pindi, in the Punjab. Se ni 
Snbadar Pir Muhammad Khan, Mandalay Battalion, Burma itary 
Police. 
Haji Ismail Sait, Merchant, Bangalore, in Mysore. ye 
Khan Sabib Zainulabuddin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, in : in 
North-West Frontier Province. ere 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Ahmad Din, Personal Assistant to ‘the Resident in 
Waziristan, in the North-West Frontier Province. 
-Yusufali Yékubali Jamadar, Barrister-at-Law, Police Cachan oa 


Inspector-General of Prisons, Baroda State. A 





His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer tas 


title of Rai Bahadur, as a personal distinction, upon— 





The Hon’ble Babu Baikuntha Nath Sen, Pleader, Herhampus,; Murbidabady 
and Member of the Bengal Legislative Council. 
Babu Nishi Kanta Sen, Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality, and (domene: 
ment Pleader, Purnea, in Bengal. io 
Babu Gopi Krishna Banarji, B.L., retired Subordinate Judge, in Bengal. 
Babu Purnendu Narayan we B.L., Government Pleader, Patna, ine? 
Bengal. ers 
Babu Lal Madhukar Sai, Zeminder, Sambalpur, in Bengals: ee 
Babu Bipin Bihari Gupta, Principal, Hooghly College, in Bengal. 
or Banshi Dhar Banarji, B. a2 tem Sr in poe? 


ce rks 











pa of India. 


Rai Sahib Upendra Nath Kanjilal, Divisional Forest Ote, 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


Babu Sita Mohan Das, Vice-Chairman of the North | Sylhet 
in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. . 


| Babu Pyari Lal Rai Chaudhuri, Zamindar, Shaistanagar, Now 
Province of Eastern Bengal and ae, 


vi ae ‘ ere 





| Babu Bepin Behari Moker BL, retired Judge of the Small. Cause 
at Court, in the United Provinces. 
_ Munshi Kanhaiya Lal, late Deputy Collector, in the United Provinces. 
"Lala Enkshmi Chand, Managing Proprietor of the firm of Incha Ram 
-—-- & Go., Bankers, and a Contractor in the Supply and — oan 
Ret Lucknow, in the United Provinces, 
Ns Chaudhri Maharaj Singh, Deputy Collector, Etawah, in the United 
Rai Sahib Arjan Das, Extra Assistant Commissioner in the Punjab. 
Rai Bishen Das Sabib, Personal Assistant to the Manager, North-Western 
_ Railway. 
Chaudhri Pulandar Singh, of Basanpani, Narsinghpur District, in the 
P Central Provinces. 
Seth Jiwandass, of Jubbulpore, in the Central Provinces. 
Rai Sahib Surjan Singh, Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Quetta, Balu 
cbistan. 





His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer the 
title of Rao Bahadur, as a personal distinction, upon— 


M. R, Ry. Conjeeveram Krishnaswami Rao Avergel, Subordinate site: ti 
the Madras Presidency. 
MLR. Ry. Tandalam Sundara Rao Avergal, Deputy Collector, in the 
Madras Presidency. 


MM. R. Ry. Agaram Subbarayulu Reddiar Garu, Chairman of the Cuddalore 
Municipal Council, in the Madras Presidency. 


The Hon’ble Rao Sahib Nempatti Subba Rao Goma, Member of the acacia 
Legislative Oouncil. 

_ M.R. Ry, Vangupuram Ramaswami Aiyangar Avergal, Deputy Superin- 

___ tendent of Police, in the Madras Presidency. 

~ -‘M. R. Ry. Munirpalliam Rajam Aiyar Ramakrishna Aiyar Avergal, 

pangs Bigh.( Court Vakil of Tinnevelly, in the Madras Presidency. 

“M. RB. Ry. Kadiresar Vaithialingam Pillai Avergal, Personal Assistant 

ree te the Post Master General, Madras. 
Re ‘a tabi Narayan Yeshvant Pradhan, Daftardar to the Political Agent, 

| Kolhapur and Southern Maratha Country, in the Bombay Presidency. 
‘ivan Bulchand Dayaram, Principal of the Navalrai Hiranand Academy, 

hea and President of the Hyderabad City Municipality, in 


















! “Venkateay Subrav ‘Koppikar, Assistant to the. 
Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Dr. Dinanath Balkrishna Naik Dandekar aan +3 

and Honorary Magistrate for Bombay. 


Hari Shridhar Bharve, Honorary Magistrate, siiaieat? in the conte 
Provinces. yi 


Asur Rangaswami Iyengar, Revenue Commissioner of Mysore. — aes 
Deshmukh Shama Rao, Superintendent of Survey and Settlement ip 

Mysore. ay 
Thakur Raj Singh of Bela, i in Rajputana. 


Thakur Chain Singh of Asop, Member of Council of the Jialian State, eho 
Rajputana, ropa 















His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer the 


title of Sardar Sahib, as a personal distinction, upon— . 


Sant Singh, Pleader and Member of the Municipal Committee, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, in the Punjab. 


Munshi Sundar Singh; Sub-Engineer in the Irrigation Branch of the 
Public Works Department, Punjab. 


Sukha Singh, Inspector of Police in the Punjab. 





His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer 


the title of Khan Sahib, as a personal distinction, upon— 


Muhammad Abdul Karim Sahib Faruki, Inspector of Police, in the Madras 
Presidency. 


Jafar Muhi-ud-din Padshah Sahib, Merchant of Salem, inthe Madras 
Presidency. 

Shaikh Mustaffa Shaikh Selar, Sub-Inspector of Police, in the Satara 
District of the Bombay Presidency. Ti 

Mshamurkhan Ismailkhan, Mukadam of Mahad, Kolaba District, inthe — 
Bombay Presidency. 

Haji Suleman Ghulamhusain, G.B.V.C., Officer in charge of the Richmond  _ 
Crawford Veterinary Dispensary at Karachi, in the Praia: iB 
Presidency. Siee 

Saiyid Alibakhsh Shah walad Ali Muhammad Shah of Wahnai, Taluka : 
Pes geen. A is Seige 








Schools, Bombay. 4: Ee 
Maulvi Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Oollecto1 

in Bengal. 
Maulvi Abdul Mugtadir, Khoda Bakhsh Oriental Library, Bankipu 

Bengal. : See 





_—-M. ira Khan, District Supervisor, of ioc in the United Provinces. 
Wel Muhammad = of meet Ludhiana apfwintyt in the a 










ny Punjab. 
| Mirza Tkram-ullah Khan, of Wazirabad, Gujranwala District, in the 
Punjab. 
"Mr. Pestonji Dadabhoy, Barrister-at-Law, Lahore, in the Punjab. 
Habib-ur-Rahman | Khan, Sub-Editor, “ Fauji Akbar”, Delhi, in the 
guar, Panjab. 
Base Sayyid Nizam-ud-din, Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Residency Hospital, 
| (Hyderabad, Deccan. 
‘Mir Amjad Ali, Guna, in Central India. 
- Munshi Nadir Hussain, Kamdar of Bihat, Dhurwai, and Bijna, in Central 
‘India. 
~ Manuckjee Bezonjee, late Chief Clerk, 5th (Mhow) Divisional Office, in 
Central India. 
‘Mir Ahmad Khan, Political Native Assistant at Chaman, Baluchistan. 
- Jalamb Khan, Headman of the Jafrani section of the Masori clan of the 
__ Bugti tribe, Baluchistan. 
~ Karimdad Khan, Headman of the Langhani section of the Marri tribe, 
: Baluchistan. 
Sim Khan, Malik of Chamkanni, in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
an vince. 
- Haq Nawaz Khan, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Bannu District, in 
the North-West Frontier Province. 
- Talab Din Khan, Marwat, Malik of sap rag in the North-West Frontier 
Bsc - Province. : 
Mahmud Jan ‘Khan, of Kafurdheri, in the North-West Frontier 
Haq Nawaz Khan, Naib Tahsildar, Superintendent of the Office — 
~ of the Resident in Waziristan, in the North-West Frontier Province. 
Jamadar Dilmorad Jalal Khan, Jamadar of the Line Guards, Tndo- 
 Buropean Telegraph’ Department, on the Mekran Coast. NI 3 
sik tine asain, Military Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Kashmir, eo 
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title of Rao Sahib, as a See distinction, upon— 








- Babu Atul Chandra Banarji, District Engineer, Palamauy in 
Babu Guru Nath Sen, Senior Grade Sub-Assistant § 
Hospital, gist: in me Provange " spi Bonga an 
























Provinces. 
Seth Kirpa Ram, Divisional ecalishee: Rawal Pindi, in the | Ponjal 
Lala Shib Sahai, Superintendent, Railway Mail Service, and P 

Assistant to the Inspector-General, Railway Mail Service ant 

Northern Circle. sie 
Pandit Kirparam, Diwan of the Baigarh State, in the Central Provi ; 
Seth Ganesh Ram, Member of the Municipal Committee and the 3 i 

sa of Raipur, in the Cogent Retin: 





M. R. Ry. Kunnathur Vijiaraghava Chariar Avergal, Deputy ae 

the Madras Presidency. 

M. R. Ry. Srirangam Madhava Rao Rajaram Rao Avergal, E 
© Proprietor of the “ Wednesday Review” in the Madras Pi 

M. R. Ry. Singanallur Narayanachari Vada Rajachar areal 

: Collector, in the Madras Presidency. 

-M.R. Ry. Joisa Seenam Batt Garu, Chairman of the Hadagalli Un 

- the Madras Presidency. Or ie 
M. R. Ry. Dhara Markandeya Sastrulu Garu, Proprietor of U op 

in the Madras Presidency. ‘oy hone 

Kalpatti Dharmaraja Aiyar Subramania Aiyar, Seoretary ¢ ) he M 

cipality, Salem, in the cog id Popa pein tS 
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Aisastonss the Viceroy and GoernseiCa ulated: ie iedpaned Ao eoetiae (oan 
‘Faujdar Singh, Barrister-at-Law, Amritsar, in the Punjab, the title of oS 
asa rest soak gy ; * 











‘ Excellency the Viceroy and ide ce) EE is pleased to confer the 5 
‘Rai, as a personal distinction, upon— 4 
M, Inayat Khan of Raikot, Ludhiana District, in the Punjab. Dae | 
Senior Assistant Surgeon Balkishen Kaul, Medical College, Lahore, in 4 


: ‘the Punjab. am 








‘ge i the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer the 
Thuy® gaung ngwe Da ya Min, as a personal distinction, upon— 
1a, Deputy Buponntendey? of Police, in Burma. : : a 


Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to confer the 
nudan gaung Tazeik ya Min, asa personal distinction, upon— ae 
‘yat hin (2), Myodk, in Burma, sae 
wen, Superintendent of Post Offices, in Burma. 
as i tra Amistant Conservator of Forests, in Burma. 
















































Calcutta, the eto 1911, . | 
‘No. 1.—His Excellency the Viceroy and 
announce that His Majesty the King, Em of India, Orv ener i 
pleased to award the Kadar-i-Hind sn of the First Class for F 

in India to:— vf 


Lapy Turrese Mvurr-Macxenzte, wife of Sir J. Muir- 
Senior Member of the Council of the Governor of 
rae kimi at Henry Smrrn, M.D., Indian Medical Service, Civil 
Surgeon of Amritsar, Punjab. bs foie ; 

Mrs. Epwix Davres, Chief re: Supecintententy Lady Minto Ind 
Nursing Association in 
Mayor Tuomas WAtrer Irvixe, iin ¥.R.C.8.E., Indian Medical § 
_ late Residency Surgeon, Mewar, Rajputana.” 
Kuan Banapur Arprsurr DinsHast Curyat, retired District a 
* ~ Central Provinces. 








%, 


_ His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to oward t 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal of the Second Class for Public Service in India to:— 


Lrevrenant-CoLonet Freperick Avevst CuristiAN KReEyer, Indian 
Army, Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirabad. 
Mrs. Mrrrer, late Lady Superintendent, District” ‘Board Sehools, ‘ 
Jullundur. 
Ma Ma Gyr of Prome. 
Mrs. Jwaza Prasap (Srimati Purnima Devi), wife of the Hon'ble Ps 
Jwala Prasad, m.a., Collector of myasereaterr i Unite 
Provinces. 
Basu Lat Brant Suan, Founder, Principal and Beoretary of 
Industrial Home and School for Blind a: iu 
Calcutta. 
Dr. Cuartes BANKS, M.D., C.M., D.?.H., Superintendent of E 
and Protector of Emigrants, Caleutta. . 
_ Mars. Sast Muni Naa, Hospital Assistant in charge of the Lady : 
hose Hospital, Dacea, — - 
‘wn Revp. Freperick Vorxomor Pavy SonvurzE, Superintend 
ao catia hatte tata sitean eee ae 
Miss Berrua Tuorn, a member of the Baptist Zenana Mission, 1 
Suerku Saa-vup-Dr, a landlord of Maliai i in the Betul District, 
Provinces, =. 
Monsui Guiam Hartz Manommep, a saiahhace of ‘the Ajmer 
Committee, Rajputana, ae 
Lata Ram Das, retired Hospital Assistant, Dera Ismail 
ts Masor Rosset James Buackuam, Army : 
He sgt 1st aga ik sist at ee 
EP gg SG 
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illiam, the 2nd January 1911. 

_ PROMOTIONS. 
OT ey INDIAN MupIcat SERVICE. 

—The following promotions are made, subject to His Majesty’s 
To be Brevet-Colonels. 


1st January 1911. 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Burney Bannerman, M.D. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Francis Cleveland. 


To be Brevet-Major. 
eee cast 1st January 1911. 
erent Captain Samuel Richard Christophers, u.B. 





REWARDS. 


j ORDER or British Invptra. 


; No. 2.—The Governor-General in Council is pleased to sanction the 
following promotions in, .and ere to, the Order of British India 
with effect from the dates specifi — . 


To the Ist Class, with the title of “ Sardar Bahadur”, 


1, Subadar-Major Rustam Khan, Bahadur, 17th Infantry (The Loyal 
Regiment), vice Risaldar-Major Magar Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 
late 88th King George’s Own Central India Horse, deceased. 

. Dated 17th July 1909. 
2, Subadar-Major Hara Singh, Bahadur, 91st Punjabis (Light Infan- 
try), vice pensioned badar-Major Budda, Sardar Bahadur, late 
eA erwara Battalion, deceased. Dated 17th July 1909. 
8, Subadar-Major Nawab Khan, Bahadur, 30th Mountain Battery, 
: vice pensioned Risaldar-Major Shaikh Hussain, Sardar Bahadur, 
ai Qnd Bombay Cavalry, deceased, Dated 11th September 
1909. 
4, Subadar-Major Yar Muhammad, Bahadur, 127th Queen Mary’s 
: Own Baluch Light Infantry, vice pensioned Subadar-Major 
Zaman Ali, Sardar Bahadur, late Pathans, deceased. Dated 
5, Subadar-Major Rahim Khan, Bahadur, 107th Pioneers, vice pen- — 
ips ~ sioned Subadar-Major Pasand Khan, Sardar Bahadur, late 58th 
__Vaughan’s Rifles (Frontier Foree), deceased. Dated 7th January — 


1910, 
x-Major Sandhya-das, Bahadur, 25th Punjabis, vice pensioned — 
of - Risaldar-Major Shadi Ram, Sardar Bahadur, late 14th Bengal | 
‘Lancers, deceased. Dated 19th February 1910. AES 
‘7. Subadar-Major Kushal Sing Burathoki, Bahadur, 1st Battalion, — 
8rd Queen Alexandra’s Own Gurkha Rifles, vice posse 
badar-Major Gurdatt Singh, Sardar Bahadur, late 15th Sikhs, 
scensed. Dated 25th April 1910. yt Satta 
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M 
Class Senior Military Sub-Assistant 
Khan, Khan Bahadur, Sardar Bahadur, Indian Sub 
Medical Department, deceased. Dated 7th August 1910. — 


Zo the 2nd Class, with the title of “ Bahadur.” 
1. Risaldar-Major Hamzullah Khan, 17th Cavalry, vice Sul iP 
Major Shiu Narain, Bahadur, late Meywar Bhil Corps, deceased. 
Dated 4th May 1909. | | ene 
2, Risaldar-Major Ali Haidar Khan, 38th King George’s Own Central — 
India Horse, vice Subadar-Major Rustam Khan, Bahadur, Vth 
asteiey, (The Loyal Regiment), promoted. Dated 17th July 
1909. HE 
3, Jemadar Hakim Singh, 8th Mule Corps, vice Subadar-Major Hara 
Singh, Bahadur, 91st Punjabis (Light Infantry), promoted. 
Dated 17th July 1909. i a ee 
4. Subadar-Major Lachman Dube, 3rd Brahmans, vice pensioned Suba- 





dar Ram Singh, Bahadur, late 85th Sikhs, | Dated 
10th September 1909. me pe 
5. Subadar-Major Hayatullah, 54th Sikhs (Frontier Force), vice Subadar- 
Major Nawab Khan, Bahadur, 30th Mountain Battery, pro- 


moted. Dated 11th September 1909. RA eh?” 
6. Risaldar-Major Ranjit Singh, 32nd Lancers, vice Subadar-Major 
“Yar Muhammad, Bahadur, 127th Queen Mai ’s Own Baluch 
"Light Infantry, promoted, “Dated 4th October 190 <i gree 
7. Subadar Binda Singh, 16th Rajputs (The Lucknow iment), vice 
Subadar-Major Rahim Khan, Bahadur, 107th Pioneers, promo- 
ted. Dated 7th January 1910. : eae: 
8, Subadar-Major Darshanu, 67th’ Punjabis, vice rss -Subadar 
Baijnath Singh,” Bahadur, late 13th Bengal Infantry, deceased. — 
Dated 24th January 1910. ; eas ee | 
9. Subadar Amar Singh, 19th Punjabis, vice ehuiraTe Sandhya- 
das, Bahadur, 26th Punjabis, promoted. Dated 19th February 
1910. : 
10. Subadar-Major Mihr Khan, 29th — vice pensioned Risalda: 
Babaji Rao Pawar, Bahadur, Governor’s — Body-Guard, 
Bombay, d ~ Dated 18th March 1910. ‘oem 


11. Subadar-Major Bisosar Singh, 2nd Queen’s Own ee 
‘lth . 








try, vice pensioned Subadar-Major Shaikh Nizam 
dur, late 1st Bengal Infantry, deceased. Dated 
meio. Mee: R 
12. Subadar Sher Singh, 32nd Sikh Pioneers, vice Risaldar 2 
"Khan, Khan Bahadur, Bahadur, 38th King George’s O 
, Central India Horse, d d. Dated 19th Apel 1910, 
Gurkha Rifles, vice Subadar-Major Kushal Singh Buratl 
Bahadur, 1st. , 8rd Queen Alexandra’s O "i 
Rifles, promoted. Dated 25th pril 1910. 
14. Subadar-Major Surja, 48th Pioneers, vice pensioned Su 
Singh, Bahadur, late Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
Dated 11th June 1910, yes ek ee 
















Battalion, 8th Gurkha Rifles, 
‘ Mangal Bah RE | 
chs, deceased. Dated 14th August 191 . ag: con 
“Niyaz Khan, 57th Wilde's Rifles (Frontier Force), vice ; 
Subadar-Major op sl Ghale, Bahadur, 2nd Battalion, 8rd 
Queen — $ Gurkha Rifles, promoted. Dated 25th 


i 7. 1st Class Senior Military Sub-Assistant Surgeon Faz] Tahi, Indian 
Subordinate Medical D +, vice 1st Class Senior Military — 

--- Gub-Assistant Surgeon Hukam-chand, Bahadur, Indian Sub- 
ong Medical Department, promoted. Dated 7th August 


No. 3.—The Governor-General in Council has much pleasure in 
ynouncing that the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India has 
ctioned an increase of two First Class and five Second Class appoint- 

ments in the establishment of the Order of British India for Imperial ice 
Troops. The establishment will accordingly now consist of twelve First 
~ Class and wage te Second Class appointments. r 


es Wiih reference to Notification No. 3, the Governor-General 
leased to sanction the following promotion in, and appoint- 
Order of British India among Indian Officers of the 
Troops :— . * 
















bs \| 
pare aa © To the lat Olass, with the title of “ Sardar Bahadur”. 
1, Brigadier-General Sardar Abdul Ghani, Bahadur, Inspector-General, 
seGwalior State Forces. , 
General Nehal Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Commanding 2nd 
Brigade, Kashmir Imperial Service Troops, Gilgit. 


See | 
-§ To the 2nd Class, with the title of “ Bahadur”. 

a : nant-Colonel a Ingley, Commandant, 4th Gwalior 
Re ken Sia Imperial Service In try. - 
9 Bardar Mohamed Ramzan Khan, Commandant, 2nd Patiala Imperial 


Service Infantry. mas 
- 3. Sardar Natha Sing, Commandant, Jind Imperial Service Infantry. 
; e ; 













Beet daykS EeraM DistrneuisHed Service Mepat. ast 
' ae ‘No. 5.—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General, in © 
- yirtue of the authority conferred upon him the Royal Warrant of the 
5th June 1907, is pleased to sanction the award of the Indian Distinguished 
ice Medal to the following Indian Officers :— 


110th Mabratta Light Infantry. vig 


‘Subadar Akbar Al, 2 he 
ae) RL SCALLON, Major-General, ° 
His Ft 5 Seeretary to the Government of lide. * 
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aman aprile pcg 2, For item No, 5 of Schedule III to the ™ Bee 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. Amendment of Indian Tariff Act, pic VILL of 1894, 
Schedule TIT, Act VIII, as amended by the In 
Tariff - res ment) A of 
“The following Bill was introduced in the’) 1910, the following Fars eA rv 0 
Council of the Governor General of India for the | namely :— : 
purpose.of making Laws and Regulations on | 7. r 
the 1st March 1911 :-— R 
“5 Tobacco— ms 
* No. 2 of igtt. Unmanufactured . -|pomnd } 1.0.) 
Cigars m 110 Fo 
A Bill furthér to amend the Indian Tariff Cigarettes weighing less thousand) % 2 Moen” 
Act, 1894. than 3 lbs. per thousand. 
so it is expedient further to amend the Cigarettes weighing 3 lbs. | pound 14 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894; It is hereby enacted as or more per thousand, 
falSiiore 3 Manufactured, other sorts| ,, 1 aia 
1, Phis Act may be called the Indian Tariff = ‘i 
Short title, (Amendment) Act, 1911. ees 
—— A 
" STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS. 
es re +) 
' Tux new duties which were imposed upon tobaceo a year ago have not realized the 0 pare 


~ ange which ‘was expected from them, and it is considered probable that a somewhat lower —” \ n 


é of duties wonld be more produetive. The Bill accordingly pest for a reduction, by 
ry i offe-third’all round, in tho existing rates upon tobacco of all classes % oe fiat 
a : f G. FLEETWOOD WILSON. = g a 

; The Ist March 1911, 3 

mac J. M, MACPHERSON, : 2 

a “- ‘ ‘“ Secretary to the Government of India, 

ilies. 5 : 
ae * 
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 Ceiakt the Financial Statement for 1911-12. It. 
e form, and the procedure and facilities for discussing 
same as they were a year ago. There is to be no it, a 
ination of the figures and the discussion of any resolu- 
arding them will begin on Tuesday, the 7th March, and to 


i Teen, iain the Financial Statement for whatever amendments — 
‘may suggest or the discussions in Council may necessitate. About 
24th being the date which I understand Your Lordship intends to 
t the La in its final form, with all these amendments incorporated 

o Sagara ROA debate will open on the following Monday. 


hi lay before the Council a year ago. We were then on the threshold 
could be, inits trade and its agriculture, a year of normal pr : 


ily reduced ; and, even if prices were to rise—as experts assured 

- a ek would only be a transient benefit which ghey ence tS ponte 
ie and recurring needs. On the other hand, we 
tinge equipment for the new province of Eastern B “% nd Asam, 

2 ead mdi at many points in the past, had recently been carried 
help of dcles from our surpluses or overdrafts on our general Bomes The: - 
As 1 found myself unable to equate the revenue and ex ol lovlat in? 
for the current year without the help of extra taxation ; 


sly 
the customs tariff on silver, petroleum, tobacco, 

‘now do in the last month of the year, we can see that the position haeer 
arable than I then anticipated. he revenue has been in many respects 
a and our expenditure has been kept well in hand ; so that the year 
pegs I had anticipated. I must, however, warn the Council — 
thé additional strength which these new taxes have © 
view of all that lies before us, the time, in my ment, is 
eat India will require the substantial support from ‘the © 
jor ‘which our new duties have pues It is not our intention 
é Customs tariff again as a budget measure for the coming — 
| correction in our ie of tobacco duties which I shall have to 
mproying the yield of revenue from that particular source. 


« 







remarks, | proceed to compare the budget provisions for 
i ty which we now expect will be realized. — gee 
ln ined at the time, on the belief ica? 


of next week as may be necessary for * 


ment which | present to-day isa much more cheerful ‘aloes than 


fet Revised ] Estimate of 1910-1911. Priag: 
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Pa | 


Prt 


- o 
s of ome ‘exceptional character threatened to disturb the equilibrium « — 
he 2 therwise have counted. On the one hand, the export fe our bcanrh 


islation= 
yosed, and accepted by this Council, for. iereatng certain stamp stamp »— 


| 


wo 








eT 
= Fer eat shor wt 
‘deficiency was serious in the United Provinces 
se rmapply, in Rajputana, the western portio 
Laas urma.’ In other parts of India, particular! 
__and at places the falls were abnormally heavy. — ver 
© the United Provinces, in the middle of July, came reports that the crops 
© sowings retarded, rain urgently needed, and anxiety prevailing over larg 
bountiful rain had not fallen within the next few weeks, 1 should have had a vei 
story to tell the Council to In August, however, normal conditi 
themselves, and for the rest of the monsoon period the rain was ample and 
_ The record of the recent winter showers has generally satisfactory 
on 4. In the narrative of our harvests we find these yourable _ Cl 
- The spring crops which were coming to market at the bagess of 
+ were excellent: wheat yielding an outturn of 15 per cent, above the ave 
doing fully ‘as well. Into the controversy about the jute crop I am not 
~ to enter : but in most of the jute districts conditions were sea le, and th 
mental estimate was 90 per cent. of a normal outturn. Cotton was grown 
large area; and althou it suffered from the later rains, the yield was not 
what had been sre | in the previous year. Rice in Bengal was affected be 
the Burma crop has been excellent, and it is estimated that 45 million ewts. 
will be available for export. With the crops now in the ground, so far as our | 
goes, all is well; the area under wheat and seeds being unusually high and their 
generally good. All this has meant a year of reasonable comfort for the ag 
a pepe and though plague unhappily has not yet left us, public health has been goc 
and the spirit of the people has not been shaken by scarcity or other widespread calamity 
Turn now to our external trade, in the success of which our harvests play so larg 
a part. During the first nine months of the year, i.e., up to the end of last D 
the total value of our imports and exports on private account was 272 Grores, 
figure than they had ever reached in the same period of any previous year. — 
wish to make this prove too much, as the figures are for values, not volumes 
thus affected. by the high prices which prevailed, for example, for cotton and 
«There was also some stagnation in two of our important industries ; but on_ 
, the hipus show a decided revival in our general commerce, The wer mpo 
and the heavy Council drawings at a strong exchange tell the same tale. 
5 Such being the conditions of the year which is Appice a close, » 
would naturally be an improvement upon the cautious estimate o revenue ai 
ture which was presented to the Council in the Budget of last March. The 
this improvement is that our Imperial surplus now seems likely to rise to | 
The increase, however, must be discriminated into that which is stable or 
that which is abnormal or transient. Our revenue has been increased 
£21040,000 on account of the remarkably high prices for which our 


atters for a time were 
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‘sold; and of this amount two-thirds (or nearly 2 millions) have p 
our surplus under an arrangement which I shall subsequently explain. 
improvement in our lus is thus about £1,150,000, due to better receipts 
great majority of our ordinary heads of revenue, and a small saving 
of expenditure. Wik 
Opium Revenue. — e 


6. It would be impossible to make the financial position clear without 

* + our opium revenue in the current year, and of the events by which it has 
The general situation at the beginning of 1910 was co ively 
then entering upon the third year, and the end of the first stage, of | 
China for the reduction of our opium exports. Under that agreement, 
and Malwa exports combined were to be kept down to 51,700 chests 
year 1910. Further reductions at the rate of 5,100 chests a year W 
‘on China giving evidence of having concurrently diminished her ow 

and the question of raising the consolidated duty upon the impor 

mained in suspense pending the receipt of certain assurances fc 

Chinese Government. The prospect of a falling suppl 4 

- towards the end of 1909, and prices ro 
















ot concluded, we are under ne 
w remains to show how the 
nium revenue. In February and March 
China markets, our Bengal opivm_ sc 
nprecedented for half a century. But even these faded int 
eance before the price of R3,827 a chest which was reached i 
~ Chinese connoisseurs were supposed to be ready to pay fanciful price 
"was every year becoming a less attainable luxury. In May came t 
tax at Canton: a large quantity of the Indian opium into the 
and the price at our Tuy sale dropped to the neig ourhood of 
~ the ‘position cleared an the harsher features of the Canton monopoly 
the market slowly improved again, and the sales of last n 
_ earmarked’ opium) fetched R3,439 a chest. The net result of these 
"is that we now estimate for an average rate of R2,925 on the yearas ay 
with the budget figure of R1,750 a chest, this gives us a very large surp 
I have next to tell the Council how we propose to employ the wine 
which is so wholly exceptional in character and amount is clearly not 
. may properly. be put into our general resources to meet our permanent 
expenditure. Our first care therefore, when prices began to move, © 
an estimate of what would be our normal receipts, year by year, on the 
prices and on the assumptigg that the cumulative restriction on our ex 
continue. On these data we have carefully worked out .a scale of dim , 
and we have decided, with the full approval of the Secretary of State, that 
amount by which, in any year, the actual receipts may exceed our BYP 
standard figure will be kept apart from our ordinary revenues. It will not be 
-it will be employed in each year on services for ak the ordinary revenue ¢ 
would not usually be available. We believe that this is the only prudent course 
and we are confident that it will have the approval of the Council, as 
shadowed more than once in the course of the Budget debates last year. — 
10. Under the scheme which I have now outlined, our standard figure for th 
year is 7 crores of rupees. Our estimated receipts being 11°4164 crores, we 
to dispose of 4°4164 crores or £2,944,300 in some special manner, — hat 
do is to remit two-thirds of the excess to England, for the discharge of tem 
There is clearly no purpose to which a sudden influx of non-recurri 
can more appropriately be devoted than to reducing our capi ia 
our interest charges, and strengthening our national credit. I need b 
the Council that as a consequence of our serious losses of revenue in 
we ‘were unhappily obliged to increase our floating debt; and itis” 
desirable to take the earliest. opportunity of redeeming, either directly or indi 
the temporary obligations which we then incurred. The remaining one-third 
windfall will be distributed in the form of grants for the initial or ee ondi 
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on large schemes of educational and sanitary progress. In pursuance 
propose to make the following grants to the different provinces :— 








For CAPITAL BXPEND! 
PROVINCE. ASE: 





Central Provinces . ‘ ete > 
Burma . i ; 


Eastern Bengal and ‘Assam , . 










Bengal . : 
nited Provinces . . 
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2mes oo arg et proper autho- 
harge of the Education Depart- 
have been made. = 
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1m 
upon which these allotments 


ry 
“a 


ine Ordinary Revenue. 


round has now been cleared of the opium receipts and of the effect which 
bony ur surplus, For all other heads of revenue, our budget 
£,70,803,800. We ‘now hope to realize £72,297,300; and to this 
three groups of revenue-produci services have contributed. The first 
sof those heads of revenue which respond directly to good harvests and 
prosperity :—Land Revenue and Irrigation, with a betterness of £26,500 
udget; Excise, where the yield has risen by £133,409; and Stamps, 
71,500. Second comes the group of services which are 
ei jately with trade and whose earnings rise with the revival of — 
ity. Chief among these is Railways, which | believe will be better than 
get 1,176,100 net; then follow Customs, 478,700 better; Posts 
S caciiaren 80,200 better, and Forests £58,600 better. The third group comprises 
‘may call the financial services, which move in sympathy with the thee oups. 
to Interest, £303,600 higher than our original estimate ; Exchange, 162,600 * 
bs £46 400 in the same direction. . “ 
i Such has been the general trend of the year’s revenue as a whole. But in this 
C | it is the Imperial surplus with which we are chiefly concerned ; and I propose 
now dropping all minor corrections in our estimates, to describe the chief outstanding 
: in that surplus. Broadly speaking, the great improvement which it shows has 
the resultant of four large variations in our figures :— Railways, Customs and 
terest have turned out very much_ better than the udget ; Salt considerably worse. 
on these four heads alone that I shall dwell for a moment. 
13, Our Railways have again assumed their pride of place as the dominant factor 
ur OF “finances. 1 had budgeted, with no small hesitation, for gross receipts of | 
millions from State railways,— a higher figure than we had ever realized before and 
tly a million in excess of the very large earnings of the previous year. Business, how- 
+, has steadily improved upon our forecast, The movement of cotton and oilseeds 
been especially active ; and a notable feature ofthe year is the great increase in 
ching traffic, attributed in part to the marsiages and pilgrimages of an auspicious and 
rosperou: por: Along with all this, there has been a gratifying fall inworking expenses, 
sative, | hope, of the closer control now exercised by the Railway Board over that 
saign of special renewals and repairs which helped to embarrass our finances two 
sago, The year will close with gross receipts not far short of £800,000 in excess 
what I anticipated, while the saving in works senses has exceeded £400,000. 
14. As a reflex of our external commerce, the Gisonts receipts have been equally 
tory. 1 had estimated them at ROMY 6 millions, including very nearly 1 million 
result of our new taxation. They wil actually be at least 6 millions ; the rise 
chiefly under sugar, piece-goods, metals and manufactured articles generally. 
taxes have given us fully the million which we counted upon. 
. was approximately correct for beer, wines, spirits and petroleum : — 
had not made sufficient allowance for the effect of the new tobacco 
‘the import of the cheapest cigarettes. Any shortage on this account, — 
“been more than covered by the increase in receipts from silver. — 
robable income from the four anna silver duty at a crore of rupees; — 
ly a cautious estimate, because other considerations were involved — 
ty, about which in itself we were never nervous. But all has gone — 
ized revenue will probably be about 12 crores. It is to me a genuine — 
tax about which some of my Hon'ble friends ex ressed the gloomiest — 
sar has worked so smoothly, has caused no | ardship to anyone, — 
elf as a powerful yet inoffensive auxiliary to our ge ; 
ssed the price of silver, or pci: red the China ex- 
. far as 1 am ey of the other ill-effects which 
": le ups downs in the silver market 
cts—and I have reason to believe that 
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ee discovered the capabilities of its new privilege of clearing salt on credit. — 


Rae 


_ year ago, I saw very little chance of being able to help. The chief grants which 


| 
; 


f Budget estimate of expenditure was £75,700,600 ; w 


and the 
consumption of salt, it is true, has been curiously slow since our last;remission of 


~ stimulat I 1 3 
- though not enough in ordinary course to have seriously affected our | 










big lump increase in| even 
a vy ig Interest. For this we, are mainly i 
: by the Secretary of State in Council of the ample cash b 

» to hold during the year in London, pending their employment 
redemption of temporary debt. ° PR at 5 erg 
_ 16, Our Salt revenue provides the last of the four Me 
estimates, inasmuch as it is shown at £232,100 below the budget | 
n part, however, a postponement of revenue and not a real loss. : 
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has disappointed those who maintained that the use of salt by the people would 
i low duties. In the current , there has even been a 


reason why the latter has declined.so appreciably is that the trade in Bengal has 


system, we shall probably have duty outstanding on over 2 millions of maun 
end of the year in Bengal alone, and our current revenue is to that extent 
a carry-forward to next year. apenas tt 
17. The combined effect of these four large changes in our figures has 
improvement of £1,726,300 in the revenue. A number of other heads.of revenu' 
Ben me smaller coritributions which would have brought the total for the yea 
nearly two millions better than we had anticipated. Part of this, however, has — 
absorbed by a large reduction in our Imperial share of the Land Revenue (includi 
the portion of it which is credited under Irrigation). It is by waiving our rightful 
proportion of the income from this source that we make the provincial excheq 
participants in our good fortune; and onthe present occasion we are in the ha 
Position of being able to provide funds for a number of important projects which, a 
we propose to allot out of the surplus in our normal revenues are the following: — =~ 
' £166,700 to Burma, to enable that province to make its promised contri 
of 25 lakhs to the Rangoon harbour without impoverishing the allotm 
for much needed improvements in its other public works. SH 
£183,600 to Eastern Bengal and Assam for the initial expenditure on two. 
schemes for the re-organization of its subordinate police generally, and 
for the establishment of an efficient river police in particular. 
£66,700 to the Punjab as a contribution to the Medical College and iar ie 
Lahore, which are intended to be the ‘provincial memorial to His | 
Majesty King Edward VII. “ (a 
£123,300 to Madras under an old-standing promise that we should assist ‘in 
initial expenditure (now estimated at roughly £250,000) on the Me 
scheme for the re-arrangement of a number of unwieldy districts 
subdivisions in that province. : Pe 
$333,300 to Bombay, as a subsidy towards the great work in Bombay City 
which its Improvement Trust is now engaged. ; 
18. A full list of our proposed new grants is given in the explanatory memo) 
attached to the estimates; but I have indicated the more important, and I am ca 
that the distribution will have the Council’s approval. We have endeavoured t 
projects of ‘we sie ie cea mre claims upon us for 
sooner or later,—claims which we shou in nothing by p: ing, a 
only fall upon us when we were less ableto do ara i tee : 
non-recurring, and it will of course be understood that they are quite i ndent 



















allotments which we have made from our opium receipts. _ 


_, 19. On this side of the account I have fortunately an uneventful 
475,227,600 or £473,000 less. Ahout three- ou of 
2) e, and is a welcome sign of the co-ope 
Governments in our task of checking 


’ mperial budget grants is £123,100. — : : 





‘operations-for the suppression of the arms traffic. in 






harges ; the result, on one side, of smaller capital expen 
yided for and, on the other, of smaller borrowings by two of the 
. Telegraphs show a lapse of £51,500. The budget grant 
Late Br subject which attracted special attention in Council last 
been spent by £35,700; and the efforts which have been made to eliminate 
outlay under this head seem now to be bearing tangible fruit. ; 
With two exceptions—and one of these is largely nominal—there have been 
of any importance over our budget figures. The only service for which our 
really ran short was the — to our opium cultivators. Owing to the 
character of the seasons, the last poppy crop yielded opium of an unusually fine 
nce, and the price that had to be paid for it was consequently higher than the 
mal rate on which we had based our estimate. Under Opium expenditure therefore 
additional grant of £153,200 has been necessary. The only other substantial 
$s occurs under Political, and is chiefly due to our having charged off and transferred 
ol balances to a separate account the whole of the arrears of the subsidy 
is Majesty the Amir, with a view to ween. in future the disturbance of 
and accounts which at present follows from the 
in his actual drawings. 
eke 
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Budget Estimate for 1911-1912. Baa ea 


91. My Lord, I now turn over the leaf of another year. In laying out our financial 
plan of campaign for the coming twelve months, my first thought has naturally been, 
_ how far may we safely count upon a continuance of existing conditions. Is it reasonable 
to. e that the rains will again be timely, and the harvests fruitful; that industry and 
trade will extend their borders ; that our international commerce will continue to develop ; 
that the money market will be steady ; and that famine, plague and war will pass by our 
doors? Or have we reason to fear the reverse and to temper our estimates accordingly ? 
1 confess that, in Indian budgeting, the only reasonable rule of conduct that I can see is 
__ to assume that a period of prosperity, once it is established, will continue until we have 
bat ‘some clear warning of impending change. So far as we can scan the horizon, there is no 
danger signal in sight at present; and 1 am accordingly placing estimates before 
the Council which are based on the hypothesis of normal harvests, a good export 
season, and steady progress in our trade and industries. The resultant figures, in their 
simplest form, are as follows :— 
- Revenue ‘ ‘ é . « _£77,927,600 
ae Expenditure (after Provincial adjustments) $77,183,800 


oe ape . Ordinary tales * . . . . £563,400 Y 
TR { Special, from Opium. . peed sg ’ £180,400 
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‘mperor intends to hold at Delhi. 
bitncate don ‘ et 4) : Reveniwe. : 
0 snue figures as a whole, omitting Opium for the mome 
at we anticipate a moderate all-round cance nie classes of rece’ 
cted by the agricultural conditions of the country. Land rev. 
on all display a slight improvement over the year 
fall, goctipred olly due to the abnormal revenue that _ 
es _ the operation 
partme: peiorgeg Posts and T Hearapin apy Bi 
a art their ine : e being also | ue to ne @ 
m the Royal visit, I need not, however, trouble the 


revenue account there has been a saving of bed bre 3 
iture 
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wide and wholly unforeseen fs 


of section 31 of our new Limitation 


Ordinary ” surplus is somewhat smaller than it is our tradition to aim at ; but a part | 
are revenue which would otherwise have been at our disposal has been set — 
the reception of Their Majesties in India and for the cost of the Durbar which — 








weary the Council with minute reservations, I he . 
: fie billowing: passages the statistical precision ot has. alwa: 


a. Our total Imperial revenue is shown as being considerably 

which we expect in 1910-11. The decrease occurs, as you at once 

Opium; and I had better begin my narrative by disposing of that 

nak ase head of revenue. The difficulties of framing a satisfactory 
have © 


restrict our sales and exports in 1911 to 46,600 chests. 


cierenen~enrina nga: eee 


Pas 


- adjustments ; and, all things considered, 1 do not think I can give a closer, 







a 25. In our estimate of Railway earnings we have 


_ revenue, and whatever excess over that figure.may be actually, realised will be ear 
































































complicated provincial: adjustments which 


the followi 
these annual Statements. 


een extraordinary. As I explained a few minutes ago, we have p 
Out of these, 
the whole Bombay export of 15,160 chests, along with 15,440 chests” of 
sales, will be certified for the China market; leaving 16,000 chests for 
customers. Most of the Malwa opium has already paid its pass-duty in é 
that for revenue purposes it is negligible. The prices which our Benga 
China may yield, will depend very largely on the terms of our new pce 
alteration in the import duties, and on any domestic measures which China 
for the control and taxation of the retail use of the drug. The revenue to be 
from our sales for other markets, or what I may call for short our ‘Si 
opium, is an entirely unknown quantity, as we have never before sold, opium 
peculiar conditions which are now being imposed. The factors of calculation 
remaining nine months of 1911 are thus sufficiently puzzling ; but the unc 
become still greater when we turn to the last three months of the financial year 
overflow into 1912. For we have no means of judging what our prices or our 
may be in 1912. We have to await the results of Sir Alexander Hosie’s inquiry 
the negotiations now in progress at Pekin. We have also to introduce, some time 
the year, a new system of gelecting the opium which it will be permissible to 
from Bombay ; the effect of the change upon our revenue is problematical, and t 
of its introduction is not yet decided. This statement of the problem will. indic 
difficulty of estimating. Making the best forecast we can, however, we put the 
sales of Bengal opium at 30,210 chests for the financial year, of which 10,210 
certified for China; and we take the probable average prices at R2,500 a 
for China opium and R1,s500 for Singapore opium. We also estimate that 5:98 ¢ 
of Malwa opium, which have a deferred right to priority of export in 1912, will pay 
pass-duty of R800 a chest ; while it is possible that 600 chests of Baroda opium 
issue at the old rate of duty. Our total Cpkin revenue, including the usual misce' 
items, will thus be 642 fake Under the scheme of diminishing returns which 
already mentioned, we shall treat only 615 lakhs or £4,100,Go0 as ordinary 


for capital and non-recurring expenditure. It is for this reason that 1 showed £ 
of our budget surplus as special and separate. 1 hope the figure will be larger 
long as there is a figure at all, it will not affect our normal provision for the year. 
24. Apart from the Opium receipts, the increase in our Imperial revenue 
nominally be £1,431,900. But it must be remembered that, as compared with 
year’s figures, our share of the Land Revenue: is improved by the absence 
oe non-recurring grants which we are making to provinces in 19) 
urthermore a number of the heads of revenue have been upset by the ' 


than to say that the true measure of the expected improvement in revenu 
roughly £300,000. Apart from a moderate general rise in Excise and 
due to promising agricultural conditions, this may be taken broadly ; 
an increase of £157,900 under Railways, of £179,400 under Posts 
of £128,800 under Salt, and of a number of minor AP ee! 
by a decline of £303,000 in Customs and £228,900 under Inter 
heads that I shall confine the few remarks that I have to make. ri 
] moved with wh. 
caution. If igit-12 is even a m year, there 
sntiche ‘set back. Wheat may reper ces which | 
ma 


‘and jt is possible that the cotton crop: “no' rtiful ‘as it I 
: the Sie phic ch reverahrinpe 





‘Movement of jute can hardly 













net receipts as in the current year, with a 
he increase in open mileage. | have accepted the — 
yhich the Railway Board assures us is necessary to carry 
the lines efficient; and for gross profits | have made a 
evenly distributed addition to the probable figure of the = 
rise in net receipts is mpc | 73,400, which I think is safe, 
nt under Railways means smaller payments of surplus profits, 


we have been conservative in estimating the actual consumption, but 
0 to be the same increase in sales on credit in Bengal as overtook us this 
ost: aod Tolegeap ex promise the usual improvement which accom- 
le activity. The Miscellaneous head of revenue benefits by £54,700 which 
Commissioners are going to pay us in April for certain Mint lands ; and 
of smaller increases which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
only important defaulters, as I have said, are Interest and- Customs. The 
been. put lower in the expectation that our cash balances in London will 
fruitful in short loans, as large payments will be required on capital account 
tion of debt. Under Customs the decline occurs wholly in the yield of the 
and represents nothing more than pure and simple caution. There is no 
son why prices should go up so long as China is a backward buyer; and 
imports of the currentayear, though we have heard a great deal about them, | 
ns so high as they were even in the two previous years. Nevertheless 
© believed to have been in excess of the immediate requirements of, the local 
t, and it is understood that considerable stocks are available for next year’s normal — 
“After the activity in our absorption since 1908, therefore, it seems wise to 
‘a lull, and we have put our estimate of duty down to a crore of rupees. Under _ 
‘other classes of imported goods we assume a steady improvement; but Ihave 
‘of raising the rice duties above the high record of the current year, 
discussing the yield of the new taxes which were imposed last year, | men- 
we had been disappointed in our estimate for tobacco, The sudden rise in 
dislocated the import trade for a time, though it is possible that business would 
have adapted itself to the new conditions. But we—are informed that the rates 
we selected have hit severely those particular forms of the tobacco industry in India 
yend.on an admixture of the foreign with the indigenous leaf. We are also 
nethér our experiment has given us rates which are likely to combine the 
snue with the minimum of hardship. It has been decided therefore to _ 
ction in the duties of about one-third all round, and a Bill to give effect — 
will be introduced to-day, On the assumption that it will become law, ‘e 
‘the yield of our tobacco duties by about 5 lakhs in the Budget. _ Pate 
then are the outstanding differences between the revenue we expect next 
which we are collecting this year; but any one who runs his eye down the 


2s will see a number of other heads under which the Imperial share seems 
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largel ‘increased or diminished. This is a result of the im amet 2: 
provir 4 | settlements to which I have already alluded. A casa? 


; ora. 
‘reduction under Excise and Forests and a small ‘nominal drop under 
per contra, though not an equivalent, adjustment of the Land Revenue 
jal account a larger and the Provincial accounts a smaller share 
formerly. On the other hand the provinces have benefited b 
1 have been handed over to them saith shape of a recurring i 
Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Bombay 
of the grants which we promised in aid of the Police C 
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nied ; Byes 
the Imperial and , By/615,600 in the Prov 
_ that we are directly interested. As compared with\our e: Im 
__ in the current year, it is ostensibly £846,900 higher; the true ine 
_ however, by the provincial adjustments which relieve the Imperial acc 
_ able expenditure—particularly under Forests—that formerly belonged to 
in Imperial expenditure is approximately £ 1,400,000; but I may at once ease the 
of the Council b explaining that £940,000 of this is reserved for the Royal visit nes 
- December and the ceremonials by which it will be marked. We have not yet found” 
possible to obtain detailed estimates for the cost of the gathering at - 
- Coronation Durbar, or for the military concentration which will accompany 
number of the minor episodes in the Royal progress. But we have provisional 
in the Budget a sum of £633,300 for the civil and of £300,700 for the 
expenditure, and | trust that the Council will not consider the s to 
than the people of India would wish to provide for the becoming celebration o' 
historic event. geet hes ae 
K 31. ‘The net increase in expenditure of the ordinary type is thus roughly J. 
If we want to estimate the true normal measure of growth for the year, we 
fairness eliminate the eflect of the special treatment of the Amir’s subsidy in 
This would raise the figure to about £650,000, the result of a large number 
and gee unimportant variations. Railways account for about 265000, CO 
entirely of growing interest charges: and Posts and Telegraphs for about £1 
more than covered by additional revenue from those services. Special interest z 
‘to a newly opened head of expenditure, which provides £120,000 as funds for pr 
irrigation works, over and above the amount allotted as usual from the famine insure 
grant. The expansion of protective works in the past has been financed from the 
million which in normal years is available from the famine grant ; and up to the 
the funds thus obtained have in practice been sufficient. But the time h 
come when the further work which the Irrigation Department are ready to 
take would be hampered by the limitations and the uncertainty of the famine 
Uncertainty we can never eliminate, I am afraid, as protective irrigation, lik 
other service which draws on our current revenues, must be prepared ‘to ‘take its 
of short commons in bad years. But, when all is going well with us, we hope to be 
to help the work from our general resources and supplement the limited provision 
which it has hitherto been restricted. For next yeat accordingly we allot 78 
which ckgonts appears in the famine grant and the balance outside it. 
Of the other increases in expenditure there are none that call for special m 
© tion, Taken as a whole, they are roughly counterbalanced by reductions under t 
heads, Army and Opium. The total military. charges are shown as £18 
in excess of the current year; but when we remember that the grants in 
£305,700 for the movement of troops in connection with the Royal visit, it — 
seen that we anticipate a genuine net diminution in Army expenditure. The 
~, saving under Opium is a natural consequence of the curtailment of our Bengal 
we have amalgamated our two agencies into one, and we shall license 
derably smaller area of poppy cultivation for the next winter. Senne ; 
32. So ends my general narrative of the Budget for ig1t-12- T. 
outlook for the time is satisfactory. If India is blessed with favourable s 
pyres should be in a strong position, and the Imperial exchequer should en 
reathing per before it has to face the new responsibilities that lie ahead 
spite of a decline of £566,700 in that part of the Opium revenue whic 
f available for general purposes, and of an estimated drop (on gr 
_ £303,000 in our Customs revenue, we look forward to being able to 
__ reasonable needs of the administration — undue -parsimony, to 
_ ungenerous fashion for the suitable reception i * 
ear with a surplus of fully half a million sterli 
Jom om anxiety. Amid the cheerfulness of retu 
- forget the lessons of the period of depressic 
a eyes to the difficulties that are in 


Il be met by a careful pavinra of our 
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2 five yeats is shown in the following 
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* 20,249,284 | 19,112,327 
20,8 13766-909 


44.00 | 
20,811,900 | 19,563,900 


were still at a comparatively high level, and we were faced with the necessity 
ing for expenditure to the extent of £173,500 in connection with the Arms 
Operations in the Persian Gulf. ‘‘ Schedule” expenditure was placed at 
oo. By this expression | mean the provision for new schemes costing more 
£3,300, a limit which brings within the Schedule all outlay on objects of a special 
nature such as the introduction of new armament and other major improvements in the 
ditection of efficiency. The net budget figure for 1910-11 was eventually placed at 
‘53,500 more than that of the previous year. ; 
35. Our estimate of the probable actuals of the current year indicates that the provi- 
sion made was unduly large, and the net military expenditure of 1910-11 is now 
expected to be £250,300 less than the original budget estimate. Prices dropped 
“the beginning of the year, and the fall has been progressive. Contract rates 
have been more effectively controlled, and the extension of military grass farms 
; relieving us under the head of Compensation charges. We have thus returned 
io the standard of expenditure on food supplies which obtained in the year 
1906-07. Ordnance charges have continued to decline, and the special provision for 








































tributed to the anticipated saving, among which I may instance the abolition of 2 pony 
-eart train cadres and of the experimental balloon section, the closing of the mounted 
infantry schools, and the retention of Army Head Quarters at Simla during the winter 
months, When reviewing the situation in November we thus found ourselves able to 
advise the Secretary of State that, to relieve the coming year’s budget, a portion of next 
ar’s supply of military stores might be purchased at once, and in India we have 
imilarly anticipated future requirements to some extent, as for example, by the purchase 
sf transport animals the cost of which would otherwise have fallen on the estimates of 


12.. was 7 
36. Among the more important measures towards which special funds have been 
|| would mention the purchase of arms, entrenching tools and rifle carryi 
the reconstitution of the reserve of artillery horses, and the replacement 
s in British Cavalry regiments. Progress has also been made in the con- 
of a better. typeof lines for Indian Infantry and additional buildings are being 
Sige at Quetta, Jubbulpore, Ahmednagar and Risalpur to provide for the 


‘ost, to the end of the current year, asumof £224,600 and for next year we hav 
uded an allotment of £ 139,300 for the same aoe We are also in the coming we 
fing £306,700 for Indian military expenditure in connection with His Maje 


rearmament of a number of Field and Mountain batteries. The Sche- 
soy iments towards the purchase of rifles and the reconstitutic 

ae peagstenc 
|also be made in the reconstruction of the Indian Infantry lines 
at 





hen the budget for the current year was under preparation, the rates for food 


Neri 


ms _ additional railway charges was only partly utilised. Various economies have also con- _ 


y “The Arms Traffic Operations which commenced in 1909-10 are now estimated 8 








“Among other items in .our.-Schedule of special measures, for 
Alletted £602,000 in the aggregate, I would allude to the ats of 


replace aged animals in the British Cavalry regiments. | 
end of last year, and in the building of the new lines near 
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- go. It ‘lias become customary to bring in this t ‘of the 

‘mot Be figures of capital expenditure on togeter in isp last five 
similar estimate for 1911-12. 1 accordingly ‘aiaaent Ee ae a 

oS: outlay, whether incurred by the Stateior through the ageney 


assisted Companies. 














1909-1910. 





1907-1908. | 1908-1909. 










£ & 
5,948,067 | 7,328,000 | 8,532,741 













Open lines including 
rolling stock . 
Lines under construc- 
tion— 
(a) Started in pre- 
vious years . 
aw Started in current 
: year. . ; 










6,532,441 
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1,482,962 


3,526,066 | 3,006,800 
| "369,291 


176,667 oat 
9,650,800 


40. On the 31st March 1910, the total ‘engi of open lines was 3h 614 
classified according to gauge as follows :—- 


Pe 


Special gauges (2 6” and 2') . : AR (a As are tree ea 
TOTAL. 


; During the current year we have ani to these approximately 


rao 


ing mileage :— 
5’ 6” a € : , ; 4 a Sew . ght Ea 
Metr . Hy . * . . *« ° p SC 
Special gauges (2! 6” and 2) ° . . eked he of ge 


ky i vd TOTALS ere 


vt Basing the ensuing year it is intended to increase this length by 710° : 
gt, Inthe current year the return on the capital at charge amoun 
cent., as compared with 4°48 in 1909-10, 3°69 per. cent. in 1 pis 
cent. in 1907-08. The rate of interest which we have taken f ! 
debt chargeable to railways is 3'358 per cent. 
The current year has to more favourable than last 

returns show that there will be a ige improvement over the 
improvement is aed due doe the acceptance by the rail 
reasonable limitations imposed than th Bag legac Rae? 
etc., ate likely to be smaller earns i 
the egy revenue prsya:h as ae whole the 
tte payments, 

mings» we sed’ surplus of £1,954 
r there was a vet gain to the 
42. In the Budget of next year. pro 
ag tia over the Current years in vi 

















Aa 
16,978,016 [28,002,848 |29,145,119 130 


2,213,6. 
1,084,773 | 111,158 


1,011,140 
930,708 





“year. _In addition to the canals in operation, there are alt er 


are designed to irrigate 7 million acres, and 2°24 million acres, res 






of £29 millions after arges exclusive of int 
State was £1,334,000. The revised estimate for 1910-11 sh 
- £1,349,000 on productive works and a net return on capital outlay 


Central ee Mahanadi canal 
% iL eroyig 

















~ 45. On the 31st March 1911 we expect-to have 55,85 miles « 
and distributaries constructed to command 49,529,700 a 
It is expected that an area of 21} million acres will bei 














































are either under construction, awaiting sanction or being examined | 
advisers of the Government. Of these 22 are productive and 23 f 


total capital cost of about 34 and 16 crores, respectively. The former 
to yield a net return of 7°31 per cent. on the outlay. , ges 

46. Although no very important works were sanctioned during the 
number of schemes of the first magnitude have been under the consider 
Government of India. Satisfactory ae eg continues to be made in- 
truction of the three canals comprised in the Triple canal project in the 
As foreshadowed in last year’s financial statement, the original estimate of 
been seriously exceeded, the excess amounting to R254 lakhs or 32°5 per 
over the original estimate. This large excess was due in some meastire to the v 
adequate provision for certain necessary requirements, but principally to a marked cha 
in the economic conditions of the Punjab which raised the labour rate by about 50 
cent. This was due mainly to the great diminution of the population as the result of 
ravages of plague, but other causes which ‘affected the labour rate were the absorption o 
large numbers of the agricultural classes in tracts opened out to cultivation on the late 
completed canals, and the keen demand for labour for agricultural operations, 
construction, etc. Mr. Renouf, Director of Agriculture, Punjab, who investiga 
subject a year ago, came tothe conclusion that the labour rate had doubled 
preceding 20 years, that the greater portion of the advance occurred in the last 10 
and that the rise was’most marked in the last 5 years of that period. The pre 
years of opening of the three canals are as follows:— eae: 


Upper Chenab canal ois et . ‘ . 1913-14. ¢ 
Upper Jhelum canal ; ; : g : i 
Lower Bari Doab canal. ; ‘} 19EE:tS: 


- 47.The execution of the Upper Swat canal in the North-West Frontier P 
proceeding satisfactorily. The tunnel through the Malakand range of a: 
about 10,000 feet inlength and some 1,430 feet have now been excavated, The 
is effected by power derived froma hydro-electric installation on the Swat 
Irrigation will probably be commenced on completion of the tunnel on which t 
average rate of progress is 7 feet a day. The additional storage reservoir at Dh 
on the Betwa canal, United Provinces, and the Shwebo canal in Burma were f 
during the year. Work on the Pahari Dam on the Dhassan river, the Pahuj : 
reservoir, both in the United Proyinces, andthe Mén canal system in Burr 
adyanced, ie 
48. The following important projects have been received and are now 
Government of India :— i 


_ Province. Name of project. 


~ 


Madras, d .| Cauvery reservoir project. ; . 


Sukkur Barr. soe creeae, Win 
Bombay. {| Rohri Lett Bat Capen tr 


United Provinces .|Ghaggarcanal . 9 9, « 
. . | Twante canal (Navigation canal) — . 
"| Weinganga canal tay oe dy 




















































d for the sanction of the Secretary 
stion of perennial irfigation in Sind, of which 
: , has alread Been alluded to in previous Financial 
. is now being examined by the Inspector General of Irrigation. 
r project contemplates the construction of an immense dam of 
in any other similar work in the world The dam will attain 
ght of 201 feet and an average height of 113 feet. It will impound 
pplies to irrigate an area of 4,73,000 acres, and will bring into existence a 
I lake having a water spread of 58 square miles. 
3 Provincial Finance. r 
realms of financial administration, by far the most important event of the 
will be a notable change in the cial relations between the local 
s and the Government of India; and I must now ask the indulgence of the 
il while I describe this ch in some detail. To an audience. like the present, 
d be superfluous to explain how the financial powers of the local Governments. 
what are known as the provincial settlements. Opinions may differ as 
our settlement system is the ideal method of dividing the public revenues of 
een the central poromn and the administrations of the different provinces. 
ood or ill, however, the settlement system is with us: it has been Seine 
ed by long experience; and there cannot now be any question of 
over and searching for some alternative means of providing the provincial 
rnments with the resources which are necessary for the duties entrusted to their 
It is the provincial settlement therefore that we are using as the vehicle for the — 
ant reform which I am about to describe. ae 
go. Dating from Lord Mayo’s viceroyalty four decades ago, the settlements for _ 
ny years were quinquennial contracts, and their "periodical revision was a fertile cause 
ion and improvidence and waste. In 1904 Sir Edward Law succeeded in investi 
with esis permenence: They were no longer to be quinquennial; and sirbougie, 
he Government of India reserved the power of revision, that power was to be exervised 
nly when a settlement had become unfair to the central government or to other 
\ces or to the province itself, or when the Imperial Government was faced with | 
alternative of levying benevolences or increasing taxation. The local Governments 
thus to be given a permanent interest in the revenue and expenditure under their - 
_ Their share of the growing revenues was to be somewhat smaller than before ; 
to be so calculated that each province separately, and all the provinces taken — 
» be placed in possession of an amount of growing revenues which should — 
ee the | to the provincial expenditure as the Imperial share of growing 
“to the Imperial expenditure. The Government of India, as the fina 
India responsible for its finance and administration, retained the power to 
ements, but would us: it only in the most exceptional circumstances. — The 
as Sir Edward Baker said with permissible pride in describing it, was 
portant and far-reaching consequences, Of these consequences one of 
ortant, as we can now see, was the impossibility of standing still, the — 
‘development. In a minute which Sir Edward Law recorded at the 








ympathy with the principle of encouraging the financial independence of local | 
> arran ts now made will tend in the right direction ; we are perhaps 
nto the moment prudent, but I am convinced that we are still a long wa 
ned all our desirable results. The whole question will, 1 anticipate, ae ; 
: fe asia peal? hope that when it does, another considerable ad: 
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. come true ; and it is the further step which my predecessor 


cial history. would find some grounds for questioning 
which was conferred on our settlements seven years 
anent settlements was concluded, except for 
}; but almost before the work was _finishe 

'y for the United Provinces and a substan! 












anting that greater Imperial 
‘permanency were a misnomer, 
nts had eo forgotten. My 
ns ge at times have bee 
has been of great value | a 
settlements thoroughly, to find out their weak points, at 
ine permanence. When the time came therefore for us — 
jew of the Decentralization Commission's : 
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question on a rev! 
especially after full consultation with the local Governments, t ee ; a 
“Gf State, with some confidence, our conclusions as to the defects + 

d their appropriate remedies. The Secretary ol % 


Va 
‘settlement system an 
aecepted our recommendations, and | am thus able to place before 
general scheme of the new arrangements. te a wee 
. » 5a The financial settlement with each of the eight major provinc 
~ be per Widespread famine, whose periodical visits stil 
tions, will have to be met, when necessary, by special arrangem 5 
a distressed province from Imperial funds ; and on the < t hand 
India may at times be compelled to call on the rovinces for assistance 
B war or in a grave financial crisis, _ Apart from these wholly spé 
path however, the settlements will be fixed rigid and permanent. — 
differ from the existing arrangements, may best be described by 
mean the permanent settlements to imply in our dealings with provin 
vince Shall not in futut 


dgets. 
In the first place, we intend that a pro 

deficit in its current revenue and expenditure, unless it satisfies us th 
expenditure is due to a wholly exceptional and non-recurring cause and 
_ involves a reduction of the provincial balance below the prescribed mi 
- able arrangements will be made for the restoration of the minimum. | 
fore be permissible for a local: Government in future to run through its | 
up a heavy overdraft on the general balances of India, and then have t 
feet again by Imperial benefactions. If for any special and tempo 
local Government has exhausted its own balances and receives 
it will have to take a short loan from the Imperial exche ; 

Tf in the last resort a province finds it impossible to keep its 
ces provided by its settlement, it may have to consi 


Spec provincial taxation. 1 am far from sug 
desirable thing : but it may be better for India as a whol 
§ tax itself than that it should live on its neighbours. 
ah ee ned ~¥. 5 “These are the more restrictive consequences which | 
settlement will carry with it, But the adv es will not all” 
settlements will not debar the provinces from i 
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ins sharing in any sur 
_ ment of India bap be in a position to distribute ina good 

_ ment of India undertake that, when the fixed assignment of 

ment becomes unduly high, jit will ordinarily be 

share of growing revenue as soon as the sta 

_ *_ we shall no longer consider it necessary to 
budgetary arrangements of the provinces as h 













intervention and corrections will be c 
local Government’s estimates, and t 
Imperial exchequer has a share. 
54. Such then will be the 
d it is on these lines that. the 
m finances will be determined. 
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wee pe es OF ae as ; + 
fesy'to the local Govefhments than by our desire” that the 
¢ a sucess, and by.our anxiety to rn yee to the past whatever 
ye" beet’ generated in our financial relations with the pros 
ve therefore st to the closest examination the position of each pro- 
story and antecedents of its current settlement. Our conclusions may be 
ated, In five out of the eight major provinces, the settlements have worked 
icates no flaws in the general lines upon which they were conceived. 
and Assam, the setilement is new and almost untried ; but we have no 
its success. In one province, Burma, there has been much inconyé@hience 
r-estimate of its resources, which is now being slowly rectified. In the 
ith | Nin ay ae a settlement which began under the most favourable auspices has 
"had a gloomy and troubled career. In its earlier days, large balances were eaten up by ~ 
‘hasty and imperfectly considered increases in recurring expenditure ; and when the 
. “pres itenant-Governor sought to apply the m-thods of ordinary financial cautign, 
Be pear were ina great measure defeated by the effects of high prices and the 
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: campaign against crime. 
' .°"g5, Brief though it necessarily is, this summary indicates that the defects in our 
: “»ptesent settlements are individual and not universal ; and indeed the only generic fault 
in the system is the ng size that has been attained by the fixed cash assi nigents 
in cadet the-provinces. To rectify this, to relieve those provinces where the financi 
F n is now unsatisfactory, and to base the permanent settlements on a broad and 
stable an gE has been the object of the changes and re-adjustments whith are” 
fully narrated in the Financial Secretary's explanatory memorandum. > Pe Fae 





«3 S rom a purely financial point of view, the immediate effect of these changes is 
to conyert fixed assignments amounting to the imposing figure of 3} crores a year 
into ‘growing revenue. In this way the normal annual growth of its resources in 

each | 


rovince is brought much closer to the normal ratio of growth in its expenditure 
than has been possible in the past. It will now be the task “of the Local Governments. 
_ to see that these all-important ratios are kept in steady equilibrium ; for otherwise no 
settlement devised by the mind of man can save them from ultimate bankruptcy. It uis 
not only by its immediate financial ‘results, however, that the scheme that 1 have 
just been describing must bé judged. It will also, I trust, be a measure of real. 
decentralization and administrative reform. It will give local Governments a more 
abiding interest in managing and directing their own resources; it will greatly reduce 
the occasions for interference by the central Government; and it will stimulate 
‘provincial independence and self-reliance. To the Government of India also it ought 
to mean much. It will relieve us from the unforeseen and indeterminate liability to which 
the Imperial revenues were formerly exposed by the financial difficulties of any individual 
province. To that extent it frees our hands for the closer regulation of our Imperial 
«expenditure; and it enables us to lay down the lines of a consistent financial pglicy 
for the future.» It marks a forward stage in the development of a political theory which 
has’ been ily pursued for the last forty years. But it implies something more than 
theory; for I believe that the new arrangements will be found to be liberal by the 
“provinces; and I regard them as necessary in justice to ourselves and to the general 
taxpayer of India. 

se Ways and Means. 


















ra “$7. In st ga Financial Statement I described the constitution of our cash 
2 “balances “the work that is thrown upon them. I need not repeat it all to-day. It 
. Wasjalso explained that, apart from the ordinary domestic treasury business’ of the 


“year, our chief transactions during 1910-11 were expected to be, that. we. should © 
taise a loan of 14 crores in India and remit £15,500,000 to the Secretary of State’ in™ 
. Council bills ; and that the Secretary of State would renew the*whole 
x. £6,000,000 of India bills, raise further temporary debt in London to pay. 
idland Railway's capital stock of £2,250,000; and complete the 
by taking over the liability for 1ts debentures. It was estimated 
cand then be approximately 18°70 crores in I and: 


our Revenue account, the actual position has turned out’ much 
ecast. We floated our small rupee loan last July at the fayourable 
over 96.* The Secretary of simoreercich through the purchase of the* 
an Railway and raised, partly for that purpose and partly for future use, * 
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4j,000}000 in India bonds, under promise to redeem "thet, by ana drawing? in 
instalments it from 1911-t@, ‘He has also reduced his floating sterli 
from 6 to's millions. Owing to the general strengthening of our peal ie 
remitting to England, from our treasury acest alone,no less than £ 
“ Council bills ; and we expect to close the year with roughly apt cate dian — 
~ account and 17 millions in London. So that our position at the begi of next year ro 
will Pe ansodlly favourable. The high sterling balances maintained during the year at 
explain the large Interest receipts to'which I have already referred.0* FY © jy Oe 
- §9.,0n the 1st of next April we estimate that our available cash balatices, exehid- rhs 
_jng the liquid gold held on behalf of the Gold Standard Reserve, will be £27,840 nsf | 
in India and England together. During the year the chief demands upon'them will be as | 
» follows. The excess of current expenditure over current revenue, whet is the net 
result of an Imperial surplus of £743,800 and Provincial deficits of £ 1,456,400, will be 
£712,600. The capital expenditure under our sanctioned Railway programme forthe year 
aittbe £9,500,000, while for productive Irrigation it will be £1,266,700. There fon Pe 
of Madras Railway and Indian Midland Railway debentures, which fall in during th pat eee 
will absorb £1,776,200. The first drawings of the 1910 Bonds will require £590,000, 
it is proposed to withdraw £500,000 of India Bills, thus reducing our floating debt-tor 
43 millions. To meet these requirements, we expect that £1,123,300 will be thesdvailable 
~~ garpltis‘of the net unfunded debt—service funds and savings bank deposits, etc.—in India, 
ant £188,500 will be the net credit under a variety of deposit and remittance heads. “The, . 
aniplescash balances will be drawn upon to the extent of about £7,015,400% and the ~~ 
balance of our requirements, or £ 5,928,300, will be raised by borrowing, wie 15333,300 
or 2 crores; which will be the amount of our ordinary rupee loan in India, and £4,595,000 » 
which the Secretary of State will float, partly on his own account and partly through 
Railway Companies. The closing balances will thus be 18% crores in Tfidia and 
£8,322,200in England exclusive of liquid gold held on behalf of the Gold Standard ~ 
Reserve. The sterling balance is considerably higher than is usually required ; but it . 
* -includes a large part of our excess Opium receipts which will be kept in hund for the | 
redemption of temporary debt at suitable opportunities. 
«#60. During the current year the Secretary of State has ‘ earmarked’ £2,545,000 
in London against the payment of bills from the Paper Currency Reserve silver in India. 
. He will also invest £600,000 in gold securities on behalf of the Gold Standard Resetve 
from the proceeds of bills which we shall meet by drawing go lakhs-from the silver branch 
of.that reserve in India. * 
61. In 1911-12 itis the intention of the Secretary of State to draw bills upon 
our Indian Treasury to the amount of £15,825,000. As usual, he will sell additional bills 
so fat as our resources may permit, if there is an effective trade demand for them. ‘The 
foregoing announcements about lvans and drawings are subject to the invariable reserva~' 
tions ; the Secretary of State and the Government of India having full discretion to vary » 
‘ the Amounts mentioned above in any way and to any extent that may be. thought 
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» 62. In Exchange matters, the' fortunate year is that which has no history; and — 
such has been'the case with 1910-11. The rate has been strong and reasonably steady 
throughout. After the enormous sales of Council bills at the end of last year, and». 

. the continued heavy demand through April, it was not unnatural that there should ¥ 

® certain re-action ; and some slackening did take place in May and June. But it was only 
for afew.days that the rate touched gold point, and there was never an anxiety» “To thes 
student of “our trade statistics, this gratifying stability will require little explanation; — 
for at no time during the year has the balance of trade been othe ise Re 
in our favour. During the first quarter, from April to June 1910, the excess of our 

- owas strikingly high, The import trade was strong though not abnormal, except: ps. 

oe for» the heavy arrivals of gold: but it was completely overshadowed by the exceptio a 
_ #* large exports, particularly of rice, seeds, and high-priced cotton® The total Whlandes | 
~ in our favour for the three months reached the unprecedently high fi of 22} crores, — 
din the sécond quarter, July to September 1910, the balance steadied down, as it alwz S 
a at that haste The import of piece-goods’ increased notably, and large sv pplie 
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ved : but the shipments of gold grew easier; and 6n the other hand the 
of rice, wheat, cotton and seeds continued yery steady, In each of the three as, 
is the: balance was “favourable, and for the quarter the excess of exports was 7} 
, The i, of the year, October to December, was a little weaker. 
Buy ued active, large quantities of sugar came in, and there were heavy * ” 
gold ; While-the outward trade sagged a little in jute though it continued 
firm, for rice, cotton, wheat and seeds. The balance for the quarter ae St ss 
in ’sfavour. The satisfactory promise of the rice crop, and the high prices 
for yeotton and opium, suggest that the present quarter will be about.as good 
1S the three. opening months of 1910; an the active demand for Counci bills. 
*thesmoment, points in the same direction. If this expectationis realised, the year : 
will have atkable record. Even in the first three quarters, as we have seen, the 
-expotts have exceeded the imports in value by 3 4 crores, a figure which has never — 
been approached in the same period before; and the result naturally has been a strong 
__ and@*favourable exchange. ‘on 
“s» 63. It cannot have escaped the attention of those who are interested in such 
* matters that, although the balance of trade in our favour between April and December ~ 
1 was about 8 crores higher than in the same periods of 1905 and 1906, the amount 
ab Gouing hills sold was considerably smaller. In spite of the many and obvious 
~ veservations with which it must be applied, the connection between the Secretaty of 
‘State’s drawings and the balance of India’s private trade is a law of obvious generality. ° 
< When, therefore we find the balance to be 35} crores in our favour during’ ayperiod. 
in which the Council have sold bills for only 25} crores there is clearly ‘Somevan-:. 
dication of a change in thé ordinary routine of our external finance. There has-no doubt 
been Slackness in the money market owing in part to the year’s requirements having 
been somewhat freely discounted by the unusually heavy remittances last March. But 
-other causes must, have been at work, and if the movement is not a merely »temporary 
phenomenon its development may be full of interest. Ray 
64. Another remarkable feature of our trade requirements this year has been = 
the striking economy in the use of our rupees, In previous zeae when our exports were 
being: financed by heavy Council drawirigs and imports of sovereigns, the absorption 
of rupees was correspondingly high. In the last three years o normal exchange, 
for example, viz 1905, 1906 and 1909, the net loss of rupees from our Currency ~ 
Reserve between April and December was 10 crores, 13 crores and 9 crores” 
. Tespectively. Between April and December 1910, so far from a large absorption, 
there has actually been a small net return of rupees from circulation, This. _ 
entire reversal of the usual order of things has left us in an infinitely stronger silver position . 
than the ordinary student of our financial system could ever have anticipated ; and 4 
fear that it has been a grievous disappointment to those interests in the market whieh, 
calculated®son the Government of India being speedily compelled to resume the «* 
coinage. mupees on an extensive scale. a fo 
_ 465. Closely associated with this unexpected strength in our currency reservé are 
, two. other notable features in the year’s finance; and witha few remarks on them 
- AT shall bring my speech toa close, The first is the relatively small import of “ae 
as compared with the gold bullion which has been coming into the country. “During 
the first'nine months of the year the total imports of gold in all forms was close on 
10 millions in value, out of which less than £3 millions were in coin. Under 
_ @6nditions which we had come to regard as normal, virtually the whole of these £9 
_ millions would have been presented at our Currency offices and treasuries, and exchanged 
_ «for rupees, As a fact, the greater share of it does not appear to have come to us 
eit directly or indirectly; and it is believed to have passed ee ts into consump- - 
Gombining this with the heavy absorption of gold bu lion, 1 think ave* 
that a change? slow it may be but of no small economic op 
over the savings of the people. It is unsafe to speculate how far »the 
_ gold which we import is working into active circulation ; ut that. _large* 
: of hitherto inert silver currency has been brought into use during he last. 
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“year or so, seems incontestable, and to that extent the necessity for further -additio 
& ee ene from. silver has been averted. ee .w 
© 66; The «ther péint to which I wish to allude briefly is one that lends itself to more 
_ definite treatment. I refer to the gratifying increase in the use of our currency notes. 
~ L wil give the net total of our paper circulation, for the last ofivet years, after, 
° Nearer aed uve ‘us seingstieb en as p 
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Beh sage The steady upward march of these ‘figures, barely _checké 
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n of 1908, inspires me with considerable ho for the in 
-~ gureurrency and, may I say, of indigenous. capi generally. new 
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-_ notes have, I believe, contributed materially to the gro ing popularity of 
af cy; some minor defects in their form, which “stig Tr eben 
will short be removed; and the further extension of their use is b ing car 
deted. Meanwhile, the growth in the true circulation is so steady and assur 
now think it would be prudent to increase the fiduciary share in it, or in 
“46 enlarge that portion of the Currency. Reserve which is held i 


in actual ‘coin. I hope therefore to introduce a Bill next week, which, if it béco n 


¥ law, will enable us to raise the amount of securities included in the Reserve oe 
""* 14 crores. tt sh . 
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eee * Conclusion. Ne atari 
Ae ’ 
- «67. In many is eo the past financial year has been more akin to pe 
than any-since I have been in India. We have been blessed with a bounteous har 
eace has not been broken, trade has shown appreciable recuperation, fina cial ret 
faite been good and, hetter than all, the dark cloud of internal trouble has. lifte 
have much to be thankful for and we may reasonably anticipate in the comi 
continuance of divine favour. ; me YE la, or ee tat 
The one cause for anxiety is the heavy loss of income which at no distant date we? _ 
shall kave to face through the loss of our opium revenue. 1 have no desire to dwell on 
the bitter controversy which in the past has raged around the opium traffic. ‘We have — 
i accepted and we are loyally carrying out a policy which subordinates. financial to ethical» — 
*. considerations. The Indian people will be called upon to make sacrifices in the pees of 
of humanity. They are a sensitive and a sympathetic race inspired by lofty i y and — 
I dare prophesy that they will not shrink from bearing their share of the burden since 







* _- it will contribute to the uplifting of a sister nation, * 
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‘ GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON. 
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